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Dis. No, don’t leave your blow-pipe at home. 
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2200 Ohms 
$6.00 
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3200 Ohms i how, 


“GOLD SEAL” HEAD SETS are electrically and mechanically,—as well as 
from a radio standpoint,—as perfect as the highest-priced Head Set on the 
market,—yet, with all their perfection, they retail at only $6.00 for 2200 
Ohm, and $8.00 for 3200 Ohm. 


The trade mark ““DEVEAU" has stood for the highest quality in telephone 
apparatus for thirty years,—a guarantee that every known advantage in 
design and manufacturing has been taken into careful consideration. 


Magnets are extra-heavy one-piece units; cups are of aluminum to keep down 
the weight but unlike other Head Sets, every exposed metal part of the set 
is finished in genuine 24-karat gold,— under a protective lacquer so that the 
finish will last for years; the terminals of each unit are concealed,—no contact 
possible with users’ hands. 


“DEVEAU GOLD SEAL” HEAD SETS are like a piece of fine jewelry in 
appearance, but with all the radio niceties that the most advanced radio en- 
thusiast can desire. DEWEAU Units exactly match each other in tone,—each 
has maximum sensitivity and perfection of tone quality. 


“DEVEAU GOLD SEAL”’ HEAD SETS are guaranteed to be electrically and 


mechanically perfect,—our Guarantee protects every purchaser. 


INCORPORATED 


General Offices and Factory: 250 West St., New York, U.S. A. 


(3 Blocks Above Franklin St.) 
Cable Address: “‘Eleclight’’ New York 
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In This Issue: 


Compensation for Service is still the trouble with the retail sale of electrical goods, 
be it appliance, motor or schedule material. The electrical trade is expected 
to build up a market and when it is developed others are given the opportu- 
nity of reaping the harvest. It is all summed up in clear unmistakable lan- 
guage in the Merchandising Policy Committee’s report. 


The Last Thing Before Starting an Estimate is to make sure that you know every 
condition about the job. You all know the story about the contractor who was 
told he was awarded a certain job and who exclaimed “My G—— what did 
I leave out”! 
a contractor any worry on this score. 


Mr. Abbott presents a form which if used will never cause 


It’s All Right to do a Lot of Business But if you don’t collect the money you are 
worse off than if you had not sold the goods at all. Ross of Superior, Wisc., 
tells in this issue how he does it. He gives his forms, system and a number 
of his collection letters. 


Don’t Sell Any More Wiring but sell electric service if you want to make real 
money in the house wiring business, according to Mills of Unionville, Conn. 
He ought to know because he has been doing it for years. All of his com- 
petitors sell on price, he sells on cost plus. If Mills can do it, so can you. 
Read what he says and go do likewise. 
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Central Stations 


and | — 
Electragists 


Group Organizations 


A LL branches or groups of our industry, with 
IX practically no exceptions, have their national 
group organizations designed to serve specifically 
the needs of each group such as the central stations, 
manufacturers in several groups, jobbers and con- 
tractor-dealers. These national groups are unequal 
in power and influence, but no one group is all 
powerful and no one group has a complete under- 
standing of the problems of all groups. 

Each of these group organizations sets as its 
objective the accomplishment of definite problems 
that have to do with the group. Thus the contrac- 
tor-dealers, through the Association of Electragists, 
International, have set up standards of accomplish- 
ment whereby the purposes of the whole industry 
are set forward, especially in the problems of local 
development, where central station and contractor- 
dealer come into close contact. 

Some of the specific activities of this Associa- 
tion in carrying out these objectives are: 

Estimating Manuals 

Accounting System 

Simple Business Record 

Analysis of Overhead 

Code of Practice 

Canon of Ethics 

Electragist Trademark 

Fieldmen 

Organization of Local Code Committees 
Model Electrical Ordinances 

Standard Wiring Symbols 

Investigation of Trade Merchandising Policies 


Because of the “interdependence” of the vari- 
ous branches of our industry, the benefits derived 
from the work of the Association of Electragists 
reach far beyond its own membership. Their effect 
upon the other branches, particularly the central 


stations, is of great importance. 


Through use of the estimating manuals, for 
instance, come improved methods of estimating 
and fewer jobs are taken at a loss. There will there- 
fore be less incentive to cheapen jobs and more 
incentive to make jobs complete. This makes better 
customers for the lighting company. 

When a contractor knows his costs and his 
overhead, he is a better business man and is more 
apt to get out and hustle for work. All his customers 
automatically become customers for the central 


station. 


HROUGH the organization of local code com- 

mittees, there is a greater incentive to stand- 

ardize on the code and secure more uniformity of 
interpretation. 

The Association is ever working for better and 
more adequate installations, more outlets, better 
workmanship. 

The Standard Electrical Symbols for building 
plans, just approved by the American Engineering 
Standards Committee, are the outgrowth of work 
in which this Association has been engaged for 
years and with it goes a better appreciation by 
the architect of the wiring, with the result that 
more attention is given to this phase of building 
construction when the plans are being prepared. 

It is the purpose of the Association of Elec- 
tragists to continue working along these lines, im- 
proving and enlarging as its funds permit, confident 
that whatever it accomplishes in the upbuilding of 
the electrical contractor and dealer group benefits 
the entire industry. 


President, Association of Electragists, International 











This is the second of a series of Editorials on problems 
which Mr. Strong has the unusual opportunity to see in their 
mutual relations because of widespread activity in important 
association work. In addition to being President of the Association 
of Electragists, he is a member of the Lighting Educational Com- 
mittee; Director, Society for Electrical Development; Member 
Executive Committee, National Electric Light Association; Di- 
rector, Electrical Board of Trade of New York; Chairman 
Executive Committee, Electrical Contractors’ Association of New 


York; Member Advisory Committee, New York Electrical League; 


Director, Electrical Show Company, New York; Member Board 
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of Governors, Building Trades Employees 
Y ork.—Editor. 
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Appliance selling must be a part of some 
other business since it is impossible to make a 


go of it exclusively. 


If we are to be content with slow growth 
without effort, present margins are sufficient, 
but, if the business is to be handled vigorously, 


they are not. 


The manufacturer will not be convinced of 
this until reliable figures on the cost of doing 


business are gathered. 


Meanwhile Five Billion Dollars’ worth of 


business waits. 


Unprofitable Margins’ 


By JOHN F. GILCHRIST 


Vice President, Commonwealth-Edison Company 








enero seca operated domestic 
appliances may be said to have 
first made their appearance some 20 
years ago. Considerable attention was 
given to encouraging their use, but it is 
only within very recent years that any- 
thing approaching a careful survey and 
study had been made of the possibili- 
ties and the conditions under which 
they are being distributed. An out- 
standing feature of the growth has been, 
and to a great extent still is, the dis- 
position of the utilities to place them 
on their lines as load builders, with no 
thought to any very well defined mer- 
chandising policy. The statement even 
now is occasionally made that there is 
no reason why the utilities should de- 
sire to make a merchandise profit on 
these articles; that the proper plan is 
to sell them at cost or even below cost. 
In some cases they were given away— 
any method to get a large number of 
them known to the public. 

Bad features grew out of this prac- 
tice, which are mainly the cause of the 
present situation. Manufacturers, un- 
derstanding that the utility operators 
did not care to make a profit, estab- 
lished prices on their goods and adver- 
tised these prices widely on a_ basis 
which would not permit of giving a 


* Taken from address delivered at annual 
convention of National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation, May 19-23, 1924. 





price to the utility 
or the dealer 
which would en- 
able him to resell 
upon a profitable 
basis. 

The bad effects 
from this policy 
were not discov- 
ered until utility 
operators began to 
realize that the 
best way to get a 
wide distribution 
of these appli- 
ances quickly was to sell them on a 
basis which would yield a reasonable 
profit on such activity considered 
as an independent business. A survey 
indicated that only in cases where the 
sale of appliances was carried on as a 
side issue to a larger business, could 
such a business be done under present 
conditions. Jn other words, it is im- 
possible for the average business man, 
under average conditions, to establish a 
business exclusively devoted to the sale 
of electrical appliances and make a go 
of it. From coast to coast in this 
country today there is hardly an in- 
stance of such a business being suc- 
cessfully conducted independent of 
other businesses and the few that, be- 
cause they are managed by men of very 
superior ability, are apparently success- 








JOHN F. GILCHRIST 


ful, are not making anywhere near the 
amount of money which the same brains 
and energy devoted to most of the old 
line business would result in. 

Think of it! Here is a situation 
where there are 10,000,000 places of 
abode electrically wired, each of which, 
2s I will point out later on, is a poten- 
tial market for the sale of at least 
$500.00 worth of useful labor-saving 
electrical appliances, an aggregate of 
$5,000,000,000 of business. The utili- 
ties and manufacturers who are most 
interested are letting this business drift 
along in a condition under which, with 
the education, demonstration and serv- 
icing required in the sale of these ar- 
ticles, constituting an expense in excess 
of the expenses of the ordinary business, 
the independent dealer cannot buy the 
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goods cheaply enough so that he can 
sell them at the advertised price of the 
manufacturer and pay his expenses, 
without experiencing a heavy loss. This 
unfortunate situation throws the respon- 
sibility of seeing that the people have 
the benefit of these labor-saving devices 
most squarely upon the shoulders of the 
utility companies, as they have a mon- 
opoly of the business forced on them. 


Few Homes Completely Equipped 


If the importance to humanity of 
these devices is understood and if it is 
accepted that it is the utilities’ respon- 
sibility to educate the people as to their 
usefulness, and to devise a plan of dis- 
tribution which will result in the growth 
of the use of these articles, we may per- 
haps speculate a little on the question 
of the size of the business, what it can 
be developed into and what policies 
should be adopted in its conduct. Any 
home which can afford the use of elec- 
tricity for light, cannot afford to be 
without these labor-saving devices in 
the performance of the ordinary house- 
hold duties and in the satisfaction of the 
ordinary requirements of the habitation 
of civilized man. If production of these 
devices were increased to a volume 
which would fill the wants of those who 
should now be using them, and the cost 
thus reduced as much as possible, it 
would still be such that the retail prices 
of the devices which each home should 
have would aggregate in excess of 
$500.00. No survey is available, as far 
as I know, of the value of the average 
number of these devices in the homes of 
a typical utility community at the pres- 
ent time, but, in view of the fact that, 
with a few exceptions, the utilities who 
are most aggressively exploiting the sale 
of such appliances are not selling more 
than $10.00 worth per residence cus- 
tomer, per annum, it is fair to assume 
that an exceedingly small percentage of 
homes are completely equipped with the 
devices which should be in every home 
today. The market should be very good 
and there should be selling annually in 
every community a volume of this busi- 
ness aggregating $30, or $40, or $50, 
per electricity-using residence. 


Independent Merchandisers Needed 


In communities where there are 
25.000 residence customers there should 
be annual sales, let us say, of $1,000,- 
000 of these appliances. In communi- 
ties where there are 250,000 residence 
customers there should be at least 
$10,000,000 of these sales. 

The question which naturally arises 


is what is hindering the building up of 
a large appliance business and what our 
policy should be. Well, in the first 
place, the utilities should, themselves, 
sell household appliances and push the 
sales of them most aggressively, using 
all the honorable and dignified methods 
in the exploitation of these sales which 
have been found effective in the mer- 
chandising of comparable non-electrical 
household furniture and devices, the 
limitation being that the business 
should be so adjusted that, even when 
very vigorously pushed by the use of 
expensive sales methods which, during 
the pioneering period, may be neces- 
sary, it shall be done at a reasonable 
merchandising profit, considered as an 
absolutely independent business and 
not as a lean-to to some large existing 
business, upon the facilities of which it 
depends in order to niake a profit. 

Secondly, the business should be 
done in such a way that well-managed 
and financed independent concerns may 
readily compete and secure a portion of 
the community’s business on a_profit- 
able basis and thus build up strong in- 
stitutions engaged entirely in the sale of 
electrical appliances. 


Present Margin Insufficient 


In view of the fact that no business 
will be found susceptible to wide and 
healthy expansion, unless there is 
enough margin between the cost of 
manufacture and the price which the ul- 
timate consumer pays to properly de- 
fray all of the necessary expenses in- 
cident to its wide-spread distribution 
and sale and a reasonable profit to com- 
pensate the brains, energy and money 
which is essential to the task, and in 
view of the fact that such a condition 
does not exist today in the business of 
merchandising electrical household ap- 
pliances, steps should be taken to bring 
about a condition which will result in 
this business acquiring a healthy condi- 
tion. This, after a long period of ex- 
planation, brings us to the real point of 
what we are trying to do. Two or three 
years ago the men in the industry who 
had made the greatest study and had 
the widest experience in the sale of the 
devices at retail became convinced that 
under the plan which prevails to such 
a wide-spread extent in this business of 
the manufacturer setting the list price, 
that the margin, mark-up or spread be- 
tween said advertised price and the 
price which the dealer had to pay for 
his goods was insufficient to permit of a 


profitable retail merchandising under- — 


taking. It was essential either that the 


es 


discounts from list price to the dealer 
be increased, without disturbing the 
present list price, or, if that was not 
possible, that the list price be increased, 


Manufacturers Ask Figures 


Preliminary discussion with the man. 
ufacturers raised the point, naturally to 
have been expected, which was, what js 
the retailer’s cost of doing business and 
what information has he to support his 
statement that it does cost the amount 
he says it does to merchandise electri- 
cal appliances? It was therefore, ob- 
vious that the first thing to do was to 
analyze costs and conditions under 
which a large number of the people 
selling electrical merchandise at retail 
were doing business, find out what the 
present cost is and what the fair cost is 
or should be. The logical place to go 
for such information was to the Ac- 
counting Departments of the various 
utility companies whose businesses were 
to be surveyed and, if it was desirable 
that all investigations and analyses 
should be made in the same way and 
costs should be arrived at similarly so 
that they would be comparable. A spe- 
cial classification of accounts was de- 
veloped and now for more than a year 
the figures of the departments devoted 
to the merchandising of appliances in 
11 or 12 of the utilities have been ana- 
lyzed and tabulated. 


Sub-committee’s Report 


You will note that there are some very 
astonishing things disclosed by the sub- 
committee’s report. In the first place, I 
think I am correct in stating that the 
company which does the very smallest 
business; both in volume and in busi- 
ness per customer or inhabitant, makes 
the largest profit, and the company 
which does the largest business suffers 
almost the largest loss. It should be 
borne in mind that these figures are 
gotten up, not for the purpose of show- 
ing what these businesses really made 
or lost, but for the purpose of making 
as close an estimate as is possible, of 
what they would have made or lost had 
they been run as independent busi- 
nesses, with the necessity of performing 
all functions for themselves, such as 
advertising, billing, collecting, storage 
of goods, purchasing, delivery of goods. 
The combination of an electrical mer- 
chandising business and a_ central 
station business, or of an electrical 
merchandising business and a de 
partment store business, brings 4 
great economy in combining the 
work of the merchandising business, 
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on the one hand, and the central 
station Dusiness on the other hand 
in the departments mentioned. Prob- 
ably all of these businesses mentioned 
made a profit as they were run, but most 
of them made a very inadequate profit 
or took a loss, when considered on a 
basis of what would have been their 
showing as independent businesses. 


Important Branch Retarded 


| feel that this very important branch 
of our business is being greatly retarded 
by the condition which I have already 
indicated. I think everyone is con- 
yinced that a business will not thrive 
unless there is enough in it to fairly 
compensate the manufacturer, the job- 
ber and the dealer for their cost and 
leave them a reasonable profit, other- 
wise the business will be a “lame duck.” 
Electrical merchandising is a business 
which involves more expense than the 
average merchandising operation. In 
the first place, the people have to be 
educated to the value of the appliances. 
The appliances must be demonstrated to 
them and, finally, a certain amount of 
servicing must be furnished in order 
that the apparatus may properly per- 
form its functions until such time as 
the purchaser has become sufficiently 
familiar with it to give it intelligent at- 
tention; therefore, expenses are higher 
than in ordinary businesses, and the 
margins must be higher. 


Profits Investigated 


Now, we have found that indepen- 
dents cannot succeed in a business con- 
sisting exclusively of the sale of appli- 
ances and, in my judgment, the interests 
of everybody in the business dictate that 
we should get at the bottom of this af- 
fair, find out whether anybody can 
really make any money in this as an in- 
dependent business and, in this effort, 
I think that we are very much hampered 
by the natural disinclination of people 
to admit that they are losing money, or 
to convince themselves that they are. 
We are also hampered by the fact that 
in many of the companies the standing 
of some man or men depends on their 
showing that they have made a profit 
and, therefore, it is very hard to get 
everything charged up which should go 
against this business were it an inde- 
pendent business. On top of these two 
things we have the natural difficulty 
where one is trying to separate the ex- 
penses which should be charged a part 
to one business and a part to another. 
About the difficulty of this last matter, 
I can tell you nothing, as you probably 


know a great deal more than I do about 
it; therefore, I think the tendency in 
these figures, which I have referred to in 
the sub-committee’s report, is to indicate 
that there is more profit than really ex- 
ists, in spite of the efforts made to get 
at the true facts. 


I am, therefore, coming before this 
body to show them that I believe it will 
be for the best interests ultimately for 
everyone concerned if, in making this 
study, we endeavor to make the worst 
showing of the businesses conducted by 
the utilities as it is possible to do hon- 
estly and fairly. Knowing the worst 
which can be shown in the case of at 
least the big public utilities will prob- 
ably be better than the best which an in- 
dependent institution, doing an equal 
amount of appliance business only, 
could show, if, as a result of this study, 
we cannot prepare and lay before the 
manufacturers the situation in a way 
which will get results and, by securing 
an understanding of the subject and get- 
ting more of a margin on which to do 
business, assist the worthy, intelligent 
independents to a position where they 
can make a profit, we cannot expect to 
reach a basis where this activity of the 
industry will grow vigorously of its own 
accord because it reasonably repays the 
expenditure of brains and energy. 


Proper Policy 

I am assuming throughout my discus- 
sion that, from the standpoint of the 
utility’s responsibility in educating the 
people as to the value of these devices, 
as well as from the standpoint of the 
very great value to our businesses of de- 
veloping a great load, which is largely 
off peak, and which will not require 
anything like the amount of investment 
that the average new business does, we 
consider it desirable to force this busi- 
ness, at least until the advantages are 
generally known, and it will grow nor- 
mally at a very much more rapid rate 
than it is now growing. If we are con- 
tent to let the business grow as it nor- 
mally will, with just a reasonable 
amount of advertising and no activity or 
outside solicitation, any more than 
would be given by a department store, 
the set-up of prices is probably all right 
as it is and the business will have a slow 
but sure, growth. I am sure, however, 
that anyone who makes a very careful 
study of the entire situation will finally 
reach the conclusion that such a policy 
of slow growth is by no means the 
proper policy. 

What we must accomplish as a result 


of this showing is either to have the 
manufacturers abandon entirely their 
present practice of establishing and ad- 
vertising the retail price, which is the 
situation in almost all older branches of 
merchandising, or, better yet, to estab- 
lish a retail price high enough so that 
the discount given to the dealer will 
leave a margin sufficient to let him out 
with a reasonable profit. 


Deferred Payments Necessary 


It will always be necessary to do a 
certain part of this business on a de- 
ferred payment basis, if even the people 
of moderate means are to have the ad- 
vantages of these appliances, and this 
means that the business will be a source 
of much additional work for the credit 
man, and also for the collection depart- 
ment, but, while there are losses in these 
kind of sales and it is necessary to take 
back and resell a small percentage of 
those appliances, it is surprising how 
little money finally is lost, based on the 
figures which stand on your books, and 
you should never lose sight of the fact 
that the deferred payment prices which 
stand on your books are enough higher 
than the cost of interest on the money, 
at the rate which you pay for it, to 
cover interest, the time and attention 
given to the handling of the business 
and in addition an ample surplus to 
cover all losses. 

I hope that the representatives of 
every utility doing any merchandising 
business will adopt the classification of 
accounts of this sub-committee and set 
up an estimate of expenses in accord- 
ance with this schedule for the purpose 
of gathering information on which to 
base a sound policy. We cannot reach 
it on any basis which may grow out of 
the situation where we are fooling our- 
selves with wrong figures, neither can 
we settle it on any basis where one 
branch of the industry, like our own, 
has a temporary advantage over another 
in a monopoly of the business. This is a 
question for the dealer, the jobber, the 
manufacturer and the central station. 
Our interests are absolutely mutual. We 
are all working for the plan which will 
enable us, in the biggest way, first, to 
discharge our obligation and responsi- 
bility to the American public, who de- 
pend on us to provide them with electric 
service in all its ramifications, and, in 
the second place to build up a great 
business with a _ reasonable profit, 
which is essential to the interests of 
those for whose businesses and invest- 
ments we are trustees. 
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Reasons Why the Electragist Does Not 


Ls 


Receive Adequate Reward 


for Service 


Facts on the unbalanced distribution of electrical merchandise as investigated 


by the Special Committee on Merchandising Policies, Association of Elec- 
tragists, and presented in the report of W. Creighton Peet, chairman 


A T the Annual Convention of the 

Association of Electragists held in 
Washington in October, 1923, the fol- 
lowing resolution was passed: 

“Be it Resolved: That the Convention 
having shown such a marked interest in 
the subject of merchandise distribution, 
and compensation for services rendered, 
it is recommended that the president 
appoint a special committee of three, 
from the floor, to make a study of these 
two subjects, and report its findings to 
the Executive Committee at its next 
meeting.” 

Pursuant to this resolution the presi- 
dent appointed such a committee under 
the chairmanship of the chairman of 
the Trade Policy Committee of the asso- 
ciation. Your chairman has made a 
study of the problems presented to him 
and through correspondence with men 
in a position to assist the committee 
and through meetings with those who 
could give personal attendance has at- 
tempted to prepare this preliminary re- 
port that he hopes may lay the ground- 
work for a solution of some of the 
many problems. 

Magnitude of Task 

Your chairman recognizes the magni- 
tude of the task given to him. At the 
outset he wants to announce that the 
recommendations and suggestions of- 
fered to the industry in this report are 
offered only in the hope that they may 
be the starting point for a unity of 
thinking among all the branches and 
may result in the final action to pro- 
duce a more economic distribution and 
a fairer reward for those who perform 
the functions necessary for that distri- 
bution. No one group of the industry 
can do these things unaided nor can 
all together accomplish them overnight. 
But if education can be made wide- 
spread regarding the fundamental prin- 
ciples of distribution until each group 
and each individual understands its 
responsibility and the economic penalty 


for failure, the evolution can be brought 
about. 

Such fundamental principle is seen 
in the long established custom in the 
older trades of the recognition of the 
functions of the various factors in dis- 
tribution, with through 
proper differentials for the various 
classes, so that adequate compensation 
will be given for the rendering of ser- 
vice important to such distribution, to 
the end that each class may have an 
equal chance to develop and that there 
may be encouraged among all classes 
the greatest possible service to the 
public. 


provisions 


Fundamental Distribution Principle 


Another important fundamental prin- 
ciple of distribution has been laid down 
many times in the statement that for the 
same kind of service, rendered under 
similar conditions, all classes of retail 
distribution should receive the same 
compensation. Your committee feels 
that this is an ideal much to be desired 
and deserving of serious study. 

Manufacturer, wholesaler, central 
station and contractor dealer—all have 
an important and necessary place in the 
process of distribution, and each inter- 
est must recognize the interests of the 
others and make due provision for all 
points of contact, or constant friction 
and dissatisfaction will continue. 

The right of any one of the several 
factors in distribution to sell to whom- 
ever they please is undisputed, just as 
the right of any one of the several fac- 
tors to buy where they please must be 
accepted, but if in asserting this right 
any one of the factors ignores the func- 
tions of the other groups upon whom 
they look for a continued performance 
of service throughout the greater part 
of distribution, they are breaking down 
the incentive of the other groups to give 
that service, and distribution and ser- 
vice to the public suffers. 


Several definite problems of unbal- 
anced distribution were presented to 
the committee, which it has attempted 
to analyze. Your committee does not 
expect to present a definite answer for 
each of these problems, for the final 
solution of them can only be brought 
about by the united thinking and ac. 
tion of the industry. But the commit. 
tee feels that utmost publicity should 
be given to these problems until there 
is aroused an industrial conscientious- 
ness which will dictate to each factor 
and individual in the industry the 
proper ethics of business conduct. 

Taking up each of the problems the 
committee presents the following facts 
for consideration by the industry. 


1—That manufacturers and whole- 
salers are selling direct to consumers 
materials and equipment that require 
the functions of the electrical contract- 
er to install, placing the burden of 
responsibility for satisfactory operciion 
on the contractor through whom in the 
normal course of business the sale 


should be made. 


This condition affects principally 
the sales of power equipment, such as 
motors, generators, transformers, etc., 
and the sales of lighting equipment in 
the larger installations in commercial 
and industrial jobs; but many in- 
stances have been presented where con- 
tractors on the job have been ignored 
by manufacturers or their distributors 
in the sale of smaller units, even to the 
extent of furnishing to the consumer 
the identical material recommended by 
the contractor after learning of the 
opening for the sale through informa- 
tion supplied by the contractor. 

No comment is needed against the 
viciousness of this latter abuse, which 
fortunately is not often met with; but 
there seems to be too little disposition 
on the part of some manufacturers and 
wholesalers to recognize the function 
of those contractors who are equipped 
to give the consumer service in the sale 
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and installation of equipment and who 
in assumin 2 the responsibility for in- 
sallation must necessarily assume in a 
large measure responsibility for the 
satisfactor operation of the equipment 
itself. 

A narrow fear of competition from 
other manufacturers or wholesalers in- 
duces the particular manufacturer or 
wholesaler to go around the contractor 
whose service warrants him to a place 
in the process of distribution and to sell 
his product direct to the consumer. If 
a proper balance is to be maintained 
in the complete processes of distribu- 
tion the manufacturer or wholesaler 
must recognize that even though he goes 
around the retailer he has not escaped 
his economic responsibility of contact 
with the retailer. 


2—That manufacturers and wholesal- 

ers are selling direct to consumers ma- 
terials and equipment to be installed by 
the consumer, where the consumer is 
not competent to make such installa- 
tions. 


The question of direct sales by man- 
ufacturers or wholesalers to indus- 
trials has long been a matter of dis- 
pute, and your chairman does not care 
to discuss the ethics of selling direct 
to those larger industrials whose em- 
ployment of expert electrical men un- 
der competent direction, and whose 
volume of purchases place them in 
equal standing with the electrical con- 
tractor as a factor of distribution. But 
there are many instances where the only 
claim to such a standing by smaller in- 
dustrials lies in the employment of a 
maintenance man capable only of minor 
repairs, and yet such small industrials 
are being classed as entitled to buy on 
the same or even better basis than a con- 
lractor, even on special equipment 
where the function of the contractor is 
esential for proper installation. 


_3-That wholesalers, receiving a max- 
imum differential on all goods handled 

them, such discount being designed 
to be divided between themselves and 
the retailer, are using that maximum 
iscount to perform only a retail ser- 
vice on a part of their sales, thus set- 
ting up false standards for the basis on 
which actual retail business can be op- 
erated at a profit. 


The question of the jobber carrying 
retailing as a part of his business 
trikes at one of the fundamentals of 
distribution, namely, that the retailer is 
anecessary and important factor in the 
Process of distribution. The basis on 
which the retail sales are made, or pro- 
portion of the jobbers’ business repre- 


sented in those retail sales, does not les- 
sen the unbalancing of distribution re- 
sulting from such retailing by the 
wholesaler. 

So long as the jobber conducts any 
part of his sales as a retailer, or so 
long as a retailer conducts any part 
of his sales as a jobber, without a com- 
plete and actual separation of his re- 
tailing from his wholesale business, or 
at least until the introduction of sepa- 
rate cost accounting for both the whole- 
sale and retail divisions of his business 
just so long will distribution be un- 
balanced, and your committee hopes 
that the time is not far distant when 
every jobber and retailer will recog- 
nize the principle of differentiation be- 
tween wholesaling and retailing for the 
same kind and quantity of service ren- 
dered under similar conditions. 


4—That many jobbers are extending 
lines of credit to contractors and deal- 
ers not commensurate with the respon- 
sibility of such customers, thereby en- 
couraging speculation by inexperienced 
men and creating an unfair and an un. 
economic competition that is demoraliz- 
ing to the established and responsible 
business. 


Competition between jobbers induces 
the jobber to set up in business irre- 
sponsible and inexperienced men as 
contractors in order to use them as a 
channel through which to sell their 
goods. This practice is not to the best 
interests of the public or the industry, 
as it lowers the quality of service per- 
formed, discourages the established and 
responsible retailer, greatly increases 
credit risks and actually lessens the 
volume of business done. 

Even though the man set up in busi- 
ness may have been a good wireman, 
that does not fit him to be a contractor. 
His ignorance of business leads him to 
take his work without proper regard for 
the cost of the service he must render 
his customer, and when he discovers 
that the price he is to receive will not 
cover the costs of his work he has no 
recourse but to cheapen his service—or 
else to join the ever increasing ranks of 
failures in the contracting business. 


5—That lack of definite sales policies 
on the part of the larger manufacturers 
and jobbers and their salesmen is re- 
sponsible for a lack of confidence on 
the part of the contractors and retail- 
ers. 


This committee cannot lay down the 
channels along which any groups or 
factors in the industry shall travel. Each 
of the definite problems of unbalanced 
distribution presented to the committee 


resolve themselves into a lack of defi- 
nite sales policies on the part of manu- 
facturers and wholesalers. The com- 
mittee hopes that through a frank and 
plain statement of these problems to the 
industry each manufacturer and whole- 
saler will determine for himself the 
course that he will pursue and lay that 
course down to his trade as the definite 
sales policy of his concern. 

The next two problems presented to 
the committee for study may be grouped 
as parts of one serious weakness in the 
present scheme of retail distribution, 
namely 


6—That the margins of discounts to 
retailers on many lines of goods, espec- 
ially appliances, are insufficient to cover 
the cost of adequately serving their 
communities and leave a fair compensa- 
tion; and 

7—That such insufficient margins of 
discounts to retailers on many lines are 
encouraging those who can do so to 
seek wholesale discounts on various pre- 
texts, thereby still further upsetting the 
balance of distribution through an un- 
equal compensation. 


It is not the intention of your chair- 
man to attempt to state what are proper 
discounts on appliances or any com- 
modity or group of commodities. There 
is no single level at which compensa- 
tion for retail service can be estab- 
lished, for the character and cost of 
that service varies as widely as from the 
sale of a lamp or an electric iron to the 
sale of an electric ventilating system or 
a newly invented appliance that requires 
promotion to create its market. 


That the present retail compensation 
allowed to the average retailer has been 
insufficient to permit of sound retail 
development must be evident to every 
one who studies the situation. There 
seems to be a belief on the part of man- 
ufacturers and distributors that it is im- 
possible to sell our commodities except 
at a cheap price, and that price being 
determined as the lowest point it can 
be held at above the manufacturers’ and 
wholesalers’ margin. This policy has 
resulted in struggling, unsatisfactory re- 
tail stores for the most part, with many 
dealers finding ways of going around 
the normal line of distribution through 
the wholesale distributor, to secure di- 
rect from the manufacturer that margin 
of compensation intended to cover both 
wholesale and retail distribution and 
using that margin for retailing only. 

This committee does not recommend 
increasing the list prices of those com- 
modities in which the margin is insuffi- 
cient to give the retailer a fair compen- 
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sation, but it is hoped that the entire 
industry will unite in a study of the 
situation to find the real answer to this 
serious problem. The attracting of 
capital and brains into that important 
factor in distribution and the develop- 
ment thereby of better merchandising 
methods. is dependent upon the estab- 
lishment of adequate compensation for 
the service rendered. 

In considering these problems the 
committee early in its studies felt that 
certain definite steps should be taken 
by the industry to determine an ade 
quate plan of compensation for retail 
service, as follows: 


A.—A survey of the contractor- 
dealer field showing the number of 
concerns in the retail business, both 
contractors, contractor-dealers and 
exclusively dealers, with an estimate 
of the volume of business done by 
each group, their growth or mortal- 
ity, and their present credit responsi- 
bility. 

B.—A survey of representative 
concerns throughout the country in 
each group, to show the cost of re- 
tail service under varying conditions 
on a self supporting basis, and also to 
show the varying costs of merchan- 
dising different types and classes of 
appliances which require differing 
sales efforts. 

C.—Ascertain from other indus- 
tries what is considered a sufficient 
return for capital invested in a re- 
tail business. to draw new capital into 
that business. 


D.—To place these facts before the 
industry to the end that the manufac- 
turer, wholesaler, central station, con- 
tractor and dealer may be informed 
as to the conditions of our industry 
and of the changes needed to make 
distribution comparable 
the older established 


retail 
that in 
lines of business. 


our 
with 


Your committee is attaching to this 
report the following surveys made by 
the Association of Electragists and the 
electrical trade press: 

“The Cost of Doing Business Among 
Contractor- Dealers.” 

—Association of Electragists. 

“Analysis of Electrical Buyers.” 

—Electrical Record. 


“A Survey of the Market.” 


—Electrical Merchandising. 


Who Sells Electrical Appliances.” 
—Electrical World. 





The “Analysis of Electrical Buyers” 
covers some 6,000 contractors exclus- 
ively, 8,500 contractor-dealers and 7,000 
dealers exclusively, and your commit- 
tee recommends a careful study of this 
analysis by the industry. 

The Association of Electragists has 
made some important studies of the 
overhead costs of conducting contract- 
ing and contractor-dealer businesses 
and these studies are being carried for- 
ward further and all of the results given 
to the industry. But there is need of 
help from both manufacturers and job- 
bers in carrying on surveys of the many 
angles of retail distribution and it is 
hoped that there can be a definite effort 
made by the entire industry to accom- 


plish this. 


Two Distribution Systems Presented 


Two systems of merchandise distribu- 
tion were presented for the considera- 
tion of the committee as answering 
some of the problems of retail distribu- 
tion today, and these the committee 
presents at this time for further study 
by the industry. 


The first is the adoption of the “Con- 
signment Plan” for handling all appli- 
ances from manufacturer through the 
jobber and retailer to the consumer, 
similar to the lamp distribution plan 
familiar to all lamp dealers today. 

The advantages of this plan are first, 
the ability to establish fair prices at 
which all sales are made to various 
classes of customers, and second, the 
certainty of an equal compensation for 
the same kind of service rendered un- 
der similar conditions for all classes 
of distributors. 


Consignment Plan Disadvantages 


The objections are the practical prob- 
lems of financing such tremendous vol- 
umes of consignment stocks, and the 
problems of intricate accounting which 
would result from the keeping of con- 
signment stock records on the many 
handled. If the consignment 
plan is the answer to many of the dis- 
tribution ills of today doubtless prac- 
tical solutions of the financing and ac- 
counting problems could be found by 
each individual manufacturer for his 
lines, just as the lamp manufacturers 
have established their distribution meth- 
ods. Study is needed as to the effect 
of this plan on individual initiative and 
creative ability if applied to all classes 
of merchandising. 


lines 


The second plan presented may be 
termed the “Deferred Compensation 





— 
Plan.” Under such a plan the many. 
facturer would establish one discount 
to all classes of distributors for an 
equal amount of business. whether job. 
bers. central stations, contractor-dealer 
or dealers; and that an additional com. 
pensation for jobbing service, i. e., for 
distribution of the manufacturers 
goods to the retailer for resale—should 
be given only when that function js 
actually performed and the original 
compensation has been passed on to the 
retailer. 














This plan requires that every distrib. 
utor, whether jobber or retailer-jobber, 
should keep separate accounts of retail 
and jobbing business. Such a plan 
would encourage the actual physical 
separation of jobbing and retailing or 
at least separate cost accounting, and 
bring nearer the much to be desired 
result. 


The retail counter in a jobbing house 
sets up false standards of the cost of 
both jobbing and retailing, creating an 
overhead for the jobbing business that 
demands differentials higher than are 
necessary for an exclusively wholesale 
business, and giving the impression that 
retailing can be conducted on margins 
below the true cost of adequately serv- 
ing the communities with retail stores. 


Group Effort Urged 


It is realized that accounting and 
other problems may exist in the carry- 
ing out of this “Deferred Compensation 
Plan” but a careful study of it should 
be made by the industry to determine 
its possibility for bringing about an 
improved merchandising situation. 

This preliminary report of your 
Special Committee has been prepared 
in the earnest hope that it will produce 
an industrial consciousness of the many 
problems in our merchandise distribu- 
tion today. 


It is hoped that the united effort of 
all groups in the industry will be di 
rected to solving some of these prob- 
lems; that through such an agency 4 
the Joint Committee for Business De- 
velopment we may present the case to 
the representatives of all the groups, 
who in turn will carry the message back 
to their respective groups and the indi- 
vidual factors within their groups, until 
the entire industry is thinking clearly 
on these questions. 

Clear thinking on the part of the 
individuals interested in economic dis 
tribution will solve the problems of 
merchandising. 
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C. H. Keller, Dubuque 


Mr. Keller’s experience in the electrical industry 
has been wide, ranging as it does through central 
station operating and sales department work, manu- 
facturing, merchandising and contracting. He was 
born at Oakland, Maryland, in 1883, and received 
his schooling at Washington Court House, Ohio. In 
1900. at the age of seventeen, he entered the employ 
of the central station company at Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee, and worked there three years in almost every 
capacity from power house attendant to wireman. 
Following that he worked in the meter department 
of the Cleveland Illuminating Company, and later 
for the General Electric Company at Schenectady 
for a period of two years. In severing his connec- 
tions with the latter company, he definitely turned 
toward the contracting and sales end of the industry, 
his first position of this sort being in the sales de- 
partment of the Schenectady Illuminating Company. 
After this he was connected in turn with the same 
department of the Newburgh (N. Y.) Light, Heat & 
Power Company, and of the Brooklyn-Edison Com- 
pany. In 1906 he entered the sales department of 
the Dubuque Electric Company and remained with 
that company for four years. April 1, 1910, saw his 
debut in the contracting business. The Keller Elec- 
tric Company, Inc., of which he is the head, was 
incorporated in 1914, and for the last ten years has 
been doing a general electrical contracting business 
and handling fixtures and appliances. Mr. Keller is 
a member of the A. E. I., of the Society for Electrical 
Development, the Dubuque Builders’ Exchange, and 
several other local organizations. 


Klectragists 








You Should Know 


Carl S. Homsher, Denver 


The admonition, “Go West, young man,” was taken 
literally by Carl S. Homsher at a very early age and 
due to that fact Denver now boasts of a progressive 
electragist of that name. The son of a doctor, Mr. 
Homsher was born in Greensburg, Indiana. When 
he was three years old his family moved to Denver. 
Colorado, and since then he has divided his enthusi- 
asm equally between the West and the wiring busi- 
ness. After graduating from high school in Denver. 
he entered the electrical industry and for fifteen 
years worked for various electrical contracting firms 
in and about Denver. Four years ago he established 
his own wiring business under the name, “A to Z 
Electrical Company,” making his headquarters in the 
building which he owns, at 1540 Monroe Street. In 
1923 he attracted much favorable publicity by build- 
ing his own Electric Home and throwing it open to 
the public. over a thousand persons visiting it the 
first week it was open. An indication of why Mr. 
Homsher has been successful in the wiring business 
can be seen in his own words: “The greater part of 
my work has been on a time and material basis. 
which goes to show that my first endeavor is to sat- 
isfy my customer and give him service. I find the 
best advertising in the electrical business is to do 
good work, give prompt service and maintain a per- 
sonal contact with your customers. I lay out all jobs 
of importance myself and do not depend on my 
journeymen. Past experience has taught me that 
the layman is more apt to trust the contractor who 
knows how to do the work as well as how to send in 
a bill.” Mr. Homsher has been a member of the 
A. E. I. since establishing his own business. _ 
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The Secret of How I Get My Money 


As told to THE ELECTRAGIST 


By L. G. ROSS 


President, Ross Electric Company, Superior, Wis. 


The longer you wait the harder it is to collect. Ross sends out 


notices every night. 


—_———— 









How strongly can you ask for your money? Read Ross’ let- 
ters; they are both firm and courteous and he gets the check. 


How often should you dun a customer? Let Ross tell you. 


4 ie electrical business, particularly 
the merchandising end, is no dif- 

ferent in a great many ways than 
other lines of business. The electrical 
merchant has a great many of the same 
problems to solve as any 
other kind of a merchant. It 
[2 | 3-4 


Every evening at the close of business 
by glancing along the ledger those ac- 
counts which have not been paid have 
the clip indicating that a notice should 
be mailed that night. If this is done 


5-6 | 7-8'| 9-10 | I-12 "13-14 | 15-16 117-18 19-20 | 21-22 | 23-24 '25-26 | 27-28\29-30| 31 





has been said that most any- Lgarlsd 


one can sell an article, pro- 


Our first notice, shown on this page, 
is printed on white paper and calls the 
customer’s attention in a polite way to 
the fact that we have not received the 
due payment. When the first notice is 
sent out the clip on the card 
is moved ahead ten days, or 
the interval between notices 
may be any number of days 





viding that money does not 
enter into the transaction, but 
in some cases at least it re- 
quires something out of the 
ordinary to get the money. | 
don’t mean by this an un- 
usual price, but the collection 


of the ordinary price as 
agreed. 

We have a system for col- 
lection by mail which is 


working out on about a 90 
percent basis, and our 
conditions are only average 
it should work out on about 
the same basis in any other locality, 
and for this reason is probably of in- 
terest to a great many members of our 
and readers of “The 


as 


association 
Electragist.” 

We use a card ledger with the dates 
of the month printed in pairs across 
the top of the card (as illustrated). 
Our notices are sent out in ten-day 
periods—in other words the first notice 
is mailed ten days after the account be- 
comes due. We use small clips of five 
different colors, each clip representing 
two days of the month. An account 
due on the first or second of the month 
carries a brass clip at the top of the 
ledger card on the eleventh and twelfth: 
an account due on the third or fourth 
carries a blue clip on the thirteenth and 
fourteenth, etc. These clips indicate to 
the bookkeeper the date on which the 
notices should be mailed. This same 
system may be used for a book ledger 
in the same way. 





A Sample of the Card Which Enables the Ross Company to Tell 


at a Glance How an Account Stands 


every day there are very few of these 
notices to be sent out at any one time, 
and but very little time is required at 
the end of each day. 


you desire—for instance it 
may be cut to five days by 
using colored clip represent- 
ing five days. In our case, if 
the payment is not made with- 
in ten days after the first no- 
tice is sent out we mail the 
second, and what we call the 
final notice. This is printed 
on pink paper and worded in 
accordance with the copy here 
shown. 

Our experience has been 
that the payment is usually 
made upon receipt of this 
final notice. 

Up to date, however, there has been 
no perfect collection system devised, 
therefore it is necessary to take some 





PHONE, @ROAD OF 


Ross ELectric ComPANY 


1225 TOWER AVENUE 


ase 
- ty SUPERIOR, WIS. 
Tis OTIC! 
REMIT € 
NOTICE 
According to our records the payments due on 

per your conditional sales agreement with us, has not been recerved by us 
on 

Past due installment mentioned above 

Previous installments past due 

Sundnes 

Total 


Please give this prompt attention 





Yours truly 
ROSS ELECTRIC CO 
Pet 








PHONE, BROAD O 


Ross ELectric ComMPANY 


1225 TOWER AVENUE 
SUPERIOR, WIS. 


FINAL NOTICE 


; 1 ot that was due 
You have had notice calling attention to the payment that was Cu 
agreement with us. 


on per your conditional sales 


installment unpaid to 











Yours truly 


ROSS ELECTRIC CO 





Per 











The Two Notices Which Delinquent Customers of the Ross Company Get Before the 
Account is Turned Over to the Collection Department 
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Eight Good Examples of How the Ross Electric Company Gets Collection Results with Form Letters 


Letter Number 4 


Gentlemen: 
As shown you by the statement 


mailed to you under date of ...... ‘ 
BENG GE ccnecccusa amounting to 
RES is now past due, and if you 
will kindly mail us a _ remittance 
within the next week or ten days to 


cover the amount, we shall greatly 
appreciate the favor. 
We thank you in advance for the 
payment. 
Yours very truly, 


Letter Number 5 


Gentlemen: 
Is there any question regarding the 
correctness of our ........ invoice 


as shown on the enclosed statement? 
Payment of this account is long over- 
due in accordance with our standard 
terms of thirty days net. 

Kindly let us have check to cover 
or advices as to why payment is being 
withheld. 


Yours very truly. 


Letter Number 6 


Gentlemen: 

This is to call your attention to 
the amount of your account now 
re 


The monthly statements of account 
are often overlooked, therefore these 
reminders are sent in the regular 
course of business for our customer's 
convenience as well as for ours. 

Your check for the above amount 
will be appreciated. 


Yours very truly. 


Letter Number 18 
COURTESY 


Gentlemen: 

According to our records, your 
account, which is due, amounts 
TD cccncice 

If we were in error in calling this 
matter to your attention, or if the 
amount is not correct, let us know at 
once so that proper notation or cor- 
rection may be made. 

We ask for your co-operation in the 
same courteous manner that we solic- 
ited your business. Thanking you for 
forwarding remittance, we are 

Sincerely, 


Letter Number 32 


Gentlemen: 

In re: Past due account ....$.... 

This account is over 30 days pas 
due and your attention has been 
called to it several times. Is there 
any valid reason why you do not meet 
this obligation at once? If you can- 
not send us a check for the whole 
amount send us one for as much as 
you can and advise us when you will 
pay the balance. 

We want to help, not hinder you. 
but we must insist upon your doing 
something at once toward settlement 
of this account. 

Yours very truly, 


Letter Number 41 


Gentlemen: 

Just why the statement sent you 
the first of this month, and the special 
reminder mailed ten days ago did not 
bring either a reply or a remittance, 
we do not know. 

We are, however, very confident we 
can depend on you to give this third 





request the same courteous considera- 
tion you like to receive yourself, 

If you do that, your check for 
Giaseuss will surely reach us not later 
than the day after tomorrow. 

Yours very truly, 


Letter Number 30 


Gentlemen: : 

You have been notified about your 
past due account and have had suff- 
cient time in which to have taken 
care of it, but apparently have not 
given it any attention. Naturally we 
cannot permit it to continue in its 
present condition. 

While there may be a good reason 
for your not making payment, there 
can be no excuse for your failure to 
give us an explanation. 

Unless we hear from you within a 
week, we will take such definite ac- 
tion as we deem necessary to protect 
our interests. 


Letter Number 31 


Gentlemen: 

Your failure to make payment of 
the overdue installments on your ac- 
count as requested in our previous 
letters, without giving a satisfactory 
explanation, places your account in a 
very unsatisfactory condition. 

If you cannot pay the full amount . 
past due, you should make a payment 
to apply on account and arrange for 
terms on the balance. You should at 
least be frank with us, as we have 
no desire to treat you harshly. 

Further neglect of this matter, 
however, will make it necessary for 
us to class the account as delinquent 
and handle it accordingly. 

Yours very truly, 








further action with that small _per- 
centage of customers who do not pay 
upon receipt of this final notice. For 
these cases we have devised several 
form letters, which are numbered for 
convenience. From these several letters 
one is chosen, the subject matter of 
which nearest fits the case at hand. 

These collection letters are not all 
original with us, as we have selected 
them from different sources until we 
have compiled a series which we think 
will fit most cases. 

I think the principle trouble with all 
collection systems is not so much with 
the system as with the operator. These 
follow-up notices must be sent out con- 
sistently on the pre-determined date 
after the payment is due. This is the 
only way by which the customer can be 
given to understand that you are watch- 
ing his account and that it is of im- 
portance to you that his payments be 
made when due. 

In connection with the system we are 
members of the local Merchants’ Credit 


Association which maintains a credit 
rating for everyone asking credit of any 
of the merchants in the city, and we 
refuse to sell any customer who does 
not have at least a reasonably good 
credit rating. Thus we eliminate from 
our books the customer who is living 
beyond his means and who has no way 
of fulfilling his promises for payment. 

I realize that this is a dry subject, 
but in my judgment it is one of the 


most important things connected with 
the merchandising business. Electrical 
merchandising is comparatively new, 
and as a consequence those connected 
with it have had comparatively little 
experience, and any suggestions, if 
practical, should be interesting. 

This system which I have described 
may not be the best in existence, but it 
is the nearest to a hundred percent that 
I have found. 








door any more? 
the wiring game? 
days?” 





OPPORTUNITY | 


Do you think opportunity doesn’t knock on the contractor-dealer’s 
Do you suspect there isn’t anything but grief left in 

Do you talk about the old days as the “good old 
Then watch for the August ELECTRAGIST and find out how a 
young war veteran got out of the army with a total capital of $300 and 
inside of five years increased his assets to five figures and got a good 
living, all out of the wiring business. 


| Coming Next Month 
| The PROFIT Number 
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A Remedy for 


Forgetting to Put It In 
the Estimate 


By ARTHUR L. ABBOTT 


Technical Director Association of Electragists 






































EFORE it is possible to make an 
accurate estimate of the cost of 
any electrical construction work it is 


JOB ANALYSIS SHEET 


first necessary to have a complete and PP o0sdGEReS bee ce cecawdeceseesenens ND TOR 655s cccess 
definite description of the work to be fo Loc c eee cece eee ee eeeee PEND BE ccvcccdvscees 
done. Comparatively few of the jobs D 

the electrical contractor is asked to bid Fee SHR CRE REM ENO ARE 
i completely ane definitely ce Building construction—Outside walls...... partitions...... floors...... 
scribed in the plans and specifications. 


The first work to be done, therefore, be- Scope of work—Light.... Power... .Fixtures....Bells....Telephone. .. 


fore beginning the estimate, is to com- 


Misc. Systems 
plete the plans and specifications by 


SOCHSSCHSHSSSSSHSSHOSSSSHSHOSHESSSSSSHSSSHSSHSSSSSSESASESHEE® 


— e - Service — Light — 2-Wire.....3-Wire..... Power—D-C_....A-C..... 

supplying in some way the additional s or ° 
data required and making a definite Voltage...... Single Phase...... 2-Phase...... 3-Phase...... 
layout of the entire job. Light—Size...... Location of entrance...... 

‘The following paragraphs are Power—Size...... Location of entrance...... 
merely a brief outline of some sug- . ‘ . pas 

amie d , . Cabinets & Panelboards—Location..... ee No. of Circuits..... 
gested methods of going about this , 
work and some of the points which Feeders, Light—General layout...... eee 
should be considered on the smaller Power—General layout...... ee 
class of jobs, and are not at all intend- ee , 
ed as a complete discussion of the sub- Branch Circuits Light—Layout.. .....Power—Layout...... 





ject of wiring layouts. 

It is best to begin by glancing over 
the plans and rapidly reading through 
the specifications, to get a general idea 
of the size and type of the building and 
of the character of the work. 


*Job Analysis Sheet 


For the inexperienced estimator 
especially, it is suggested that a form 
similar to that shown herewith be used 
to check off the essential items of the 
layout. Read the specifications care- 
fully and after every item on the analy- 
sis sheet which is fully covered in the 
specifications make a _ check mark. 
After items which are not fully cov- 
ered make a question mark. Note at 
the bottom of the sheets all special 
items which are not fully covered. 
This being done, you will have a com- 
plete list of all points which must be 
cleared up before starting the estimate. 

In supplying the missing data, the 
estimator will, of course, have to be 


* (For the convenience of our members, 


we have had a few of these sheets mimeo- 
graphed, and will supply them, postage paid, 
at a moderate price.) 


Class of Wiring—Rigid conduit. ...Armored Cable. ...Knob & Tube.... 


Special Items 














guided very largely by conditions. 
Obviously the best method when possi- 
ble is to ask questions of the individual 
who can answer them authoritatively; 
the owner, the architect or engineer, 
and the central station company can 
furnish much of the missing informa- 
tion if they are accessible. If for any 
reason there are points which cannot 
be cleared up in this manner, it then 
becomes necessary for the estimator to 
make certain assumptions or to use his 
own engineering knowledge to deter- 
mine the proper method of making the 
installation. In doing this, he should 
be guided by a consideration of the 
owner’s actual needs. If he lays the 


job out and estimates it on this basis, 
he will be in a position to go to the 
owner at the proper time and show him 
in a straightforward way that the job 
he proposes to install is in every way 
the right job to meet the conditions. 


Typical Plans 


A case very commonly met in prac- 
tice is that of an architect’s layout 
showing the location of the light out- 
lets and switches with outlet wattages 
marked, sometimes with and some- 
times without cabinet locations, and 
with no feeder data. Such a set of 
plans give about the least possible 
amount of information. The proceed- 
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yre in such a case will include practi- 
cally all the work the estimator will 
commonly be called upon to do in 
making a preliminary layout. 

Besides the floor plans, it is essential 
to have one or two sectional elevations, 
which show all floor heights, the con- 
struction of outside walls, inside par- 
titions, floors, and attic spaces, and 
suspended ceilings. 


Cabinet Locations 


The layout should start with the 
branch circuit work, and the first step 
is to locate the cabinets, if they are not 
shown on the plans. Convenience and 
economy are the requirements to be 
met. If the switch control is to be at 
the panelboard, the cabinet must, of 
course, be located so that it will be at a 
point convenient for this use. If the 
control of lights is to be entirely by 
means of local switches, the require- 
ment of convenience will be met if the 
cabinet is installed at any location 
where it will always be accessible for 
replacing fuses. 

The requirement of economy _in- 
volves consideration of both the 
branch circuits and the feeders. For 
maximum economy of branch circuit 
material, the cabinet should be located 
at or close to the exact center of the 
load, but this can seldom be done. The 
best practical location is usually not 
dificult to determine. If the building 
is of any considerable size, requiring 
large feeders, cabinets should, if possi- 
ble, be located in vertical tiers, one di- 
rectly over another, so that feeder runs 
may be short and straight and they 
must be in permanent walls, such as 
outside walls or walls of elevator 
shafts. The location of the distribut- 
ing center in the basement and the 
route to be followed from this center 
to the rising points must also be con- 
sidered. Where there are few cabinets 
and the feeders do not require any- 
thing larger than a 1 inch pipe, they 
can be run almost anywhere, but larger 
sizes are not as easily handled and 
should be kept out of the floor con 
struction if possible. 


Branch Circuits 


The branch circuits should next be 
laid out. This is usually done on the 
blue prints. Use a yellow pencil and 
the lines will show up well and can be 
removed with gasoline after your work 
is done. It is advisable to follow the 
standard symbols prepared by the 
Association of Electragists, using full 
lines for ceiling runs and broken lines 





for floor work. Indicate the number 
of wires in each run by short marks 
across the run when there are more than 
two wires; mark the size of pipe when 
larger than 14-inch and mark the size 
of wire when larger than No. 14. 


To lay the circuits out properly you 
must be familiar with the local require- 
ments as to circuit loading. Too much 
time should not be spent in trying to 
plan this preliminary circuit layout for 
the extreme of economy. 
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After laying out all branch circuits, 
data should be prepared for panel- 
boards and feeders by making up a 
table showing for each cabinet the 
number of branch circuits it supplies, 
the total watts on circuits supplied, and 
the equivalent amperes. 

Lighting Feeders 

On all but very large installations, 
every feeder should have a carrying 
capacity equal to its entire connected 
load. All feeder sizes should be 
checked for voltage drop, which should 
not be much in excess of 2 percent. 
The table for finding percent drop in 
the Data Book, Section 7, will be found 
very useful for this purpose. To use 
this table, multiply the current in am- 
peres by the length of the run in feet 
(not by the total length of wire). Then 
if the size of wire is given, find this 
size at the left of the table and follow 
this horizontal line to the number near- 
est to the ampere-feet, or product of 
amperes by feet. Follow this column 
up, reading the percent drop at the 
given voltage. 


Example: A load of 64 amperes is 





to be carried a distance of 200 feet; 
No. 4 has the required carrying ca- 
pacity; what will be the percent drop 
at 220 volts? 64 amperes X 200 feet = 
12,800 ampere-feet. Finding No. 4 in 
the left hand column we follow this 
line to the number 12,754 which is very 
near to 12,800. Following this column 
up, we find that the drop will be 3 per- 
cent at 220 volts. The process may of 
course be reversed to find the size wire 
required for a given load and distance 
and given percent drop. 


When one feeder supplies a number 
of cabinets located in a vertical tier, or 
one over another on different floors, it 
does not pay to reduce the size of wire in 
passing from one cabinet to the next 
unless a considerable reduction can be 
made. The extra cost of fusing the 
smaller size usually more than counter- 
balances the saving in wire and pipe, 
and better conditions of voltage drop 
will result if the same feeder size is 
carried clear to the last cabinet. 

It is almost always worth while to 
make a diagrammatic sketch showing 
all cabinets and all feeders, marking 
the size of pipe and size and number of 
wires for each feeder. A typical dia- 
gram of a simple feeder system is 
shown on this page. 


Panelboards and Cabinets 


Switches in the branch circuits of 
panelboards are entirely useless unless 
the lights are to be controlled at the 
panelboards. Fuses in the mains are 
practically never of any use, and main 
switches very seldom serve any useful 
purpose. ‘This material is usually 
more or less special for each job and 
hence quotations must be secured from 
the manufacturers. The manufacturers 
are often asked to make up their esti- 
mates from the plans and specifications 
even where these are very indefinite, 
perhaps not even stating the number of 
circuits required on each panelboard. 
Unless the architect’s specifications are 
very clear and complete, lower prices 
will be secured and quotations will 
be on a more comparable basis, if the 
contractor will prepare a brief specifi- 
cation of his own. 

It frequently occurs that some special 
non-standard design and construction 
of panelboards and cabinets is called 
for. The better manufacturers of this 
material have standardized their prod- 
ucts, and the standard material is 
usually better as well as much cheaper 
than the special. Permission should be 
secured to bid on the standard material 
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of some well known and reliable man- 
ufacturer if this can be done. 


Power Work 


To find the carrying capacity re- 
quired for a power feeder, add_to- 
gether the starting current of the largest 
motor and the running currents of all 
the other The size of branch 
circuit wires to individual motors can 
be found by consulting tables of such 
data based on the Code requirements 
or on the local rules, if these differ 
from the Code. 


motors. 


Making Changes in the Specifications 

An important question which often 
arises is what to do when the specifica- 
tions call for unusual, obsolete or non- 


standard material or requirements. 
There are some competent engineers 


who specify special material for good 
reasons of their own, with full 
knowledge of the extra cost involved: 
such a_ specification should not be 
questioned. But it often happens that 
certain materials or requirements are 
specified which are unnecessarily and 
uselessly expensive in that the extra 
cost adds no value to the installation. 
It is never good business for the con- 
tractor to base his estimate on the ex- 
pectation of being able to “skin the 
job,” but it often is good business for 
him to discover ways of lowering the 
cost of the installation without impair- 
ing its quality and value. When this 
can be done, the problem is to find a 
means of using the reduced cost in your 
estimate and at the same time protect- 
ing yourself in your proposal, avoiding 
“tipping off” your competitors, and 
keeping in the good graces of the ar- 
chitect. The straightforward plan is 
“We hereby 


all as per 


to word your proposal 
propose to furnish 

plans and_ specifications except as 
stated below,” and then state in the 
next paragraph that the above price is 
based upon certain changes which you 


describe fully. 


Notes 


Careful notes should be kept of all 
this preliminary work. Makes notes also 
of all points on which you are compelled 
to make your own assumptions. As 
soon as you settle a doubtful point 
refer to the job analysis’ sheet and 
mark an X after the question mark you 


originally placed after that item. 


When every question mark is followed 
by an X, you are ready to proceed with 
the estimate. 


— 


Classes on Conducting Business of 
Limited Volume a Convention 
Feature 


—p° you do a limited volume of busi- 


ness? 


Do you do a large volume of busi- 
ness ? 

In either case you cannot afford to 
miss the 24th annual convention of the 
Association of Electragists—Interna- 
tional, to be held at West Baden 
Springs, Ind., September 29-October 4 
This convention will be the most in- 
structive and valuable meeting the as- 
sociation has ever held, with a special 
feature in addition to the regular busi- 
ness program, that will make attendance 
a paying investment for the contractor- 
dealer whose volume of business is 
limited. 

This feature consists of a series of 
classes each evening on “How to Man- 
age. Finance and Develop a Small Con- 
tractor’s Business.” These classes will 
take up in a practical way the questions 
of simple accounting methods, invest- 
ments in stocks of materials, buying, 
selling and collecting, forms for use in 
handling small and average jobs, selling 
the job for profit and many other prob- 
lems which are universal to the man 
with the small contracting business. 
These will not be cut and dried affairs 
with speakers who will read predigested 
papers on abstract subjects, but real in- 
formal discussions where every man 
may ask questions and take part, while 
the leaders of the classes will be men 
who know their subjects and can pre- 
sent them concretely and definitely. 

The association has been granted for 
the first time the use of the Railroad 
Identification Certificate Plan by the 
Railway Association. This certificate 
plan entitles each delegate and his fam- 
ily to buy round-trip tickets to West 
Baden at a saving of one-half of the 
one-way fare and this, together with the 
central location of the convention place. 
makes the meeting the least expensive 
to attend that has been held for many 
years. 

The regular business program, an- 
nouncement of which will be made next 
month, will cover such vital subjects 
as: Estimating and cost finding: 
handling the job: old housewiring: 
managing the motor repair shop; can 
the contractor make a profit as a 
dealer?: distribution of motors; dis- 


tribution of appliances; uniform elec- 
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trical ordinances, and local code com- 
mittees. The Program Committee has 
arranged a schedule which will deal ex- 
clusively with subjects pertaining to the 
contractor-dealer business. 

As an additional educational feature 
there will be the large exhibit by manu- 
facturers, over 100 spaces having been 
reserved by them for the display of the 
latest devices, wiring materials and ap- 
pliances. . 

The vacational side of the convention 
is not being neglected. With the tenta 
tive adoption of the business program 
it has been definitely decided to devote 
every afternoon to sports and recreation 
and every evening, after the special 
classes of one hour, to music. dancing; 
motion pictures and social activity. 
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Why 
Cowie 
Sells 
Radio 





T is well known that in almost every 
line of merchandising there come, 
at certain months of the year, dull sea- 
sons, or “business valleys,” which are 
discouraging to the average retailer. 
Many dealers put on special sales dur- 
ing such months, others cut down the 
sales force, and still others economize 
in various ways. But some of the 
most ‘alert dealers, in many different 
lines, have discovered a far different 
method of neutralizing, or perchance 
eliminating these “business valleys” by 
introducing some new associated line, 
or side line, which fits into the general 
character of their business, and includes 
some type of merchandise which sells 
readily during the particular season of 
the year when their regular lines are 
dull or inactive. 

A striking example of this kind may 
be cited in the case of the Cowie Elec- 
tric Co., of Kansas City, a firm dealing 
in batteries, electric supplies and 
kindred merchandise, used largely for 
the maintenance of automobiles and 
motors. Mr. Cowie’s business is rated 
as a very successful one, yet he discov- 
ered about three years ago that it 
wasn’t overly easy to meet the bills and 
to pay the employees of the firm during 
the period from December to April. 

Because automobile owners do not 
use their cars during the winter months 
to the same extent as during the rest of 
the year the volume of battery and au- 
tomotive equipment business in Mr. 
Cowie’s establishment takes a very de- 
cided drop with the advent of real win- 
ter weather. 

Mr. Cowie was very much aware that 
no advertising campaign, however spec- 
tacular, would be of much effect in 
stimulating sales in his line, with most 
of the cars in town in operation on a 
part-time schedule. So he did the 
sensible thing, and introduced into his 
business an associated line, which was 
becoming one of the major lines at the 
time, and attracting the attention of 
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E. M. Cowie and His Radio Window, Which Helps Him Bridge Over the Sales Valley 





of the Winter Months. 





dealers in several lines. A radio de- 
partment was established in the Cowie 
establishment, as an experiment in 
swelling the volume of business during 
the dull winter months. 

Says Mr. Cowie: “When the nights 
begin to get too crisp for joy-riding, 
and the family automobile is reluc- 
tantly “tucked away” in the garage, 
when the family begins to gather about 
the fireside during the evening hours, 
then is the beginning of the ‘radio sea- 
son, from the dealers’ point of view. 
That’s why it fits almost perfectly in to 
my line of business, why it is the most 
logical side line for dealers of my type, 
and why it complements the electric 
automotive business to a T. 

“In fact, the sale of radio sets, equip- 
ment and service picks up almost ex- 
actly to the degree that business in my 
regular line slackens, hence I can con- 
ceive of no associated line or side line 
which is so admirably adapted to keep- 
ing the wheels of business turning sat- 
isfactorily during the twelve months of 
the year. 

“The sale of radio sets and equip- 
ment has practically eliminated the 
business depression which formerly hit 
us ‘amidships’ annually, with the ar- 
rival of real winter weather. During 
the past four or five months, for in- 
stance, the sales in this line have 


amounted to about $3,000 monthly, the 
addition of which sum to the business 
in regular lines has brought the total 
up to the normal amount of sales for 
the warm months of the year.” 

Mr. Cowie is of the opinion that 
there are two things in particular to be 
considered, where a retailer in any line 
makes the decision to take on an associ- 
ated line to augment his volume of 
business during the dull season. 

The first is, the choice of a line, 
which, by its very nature, will create 
an active demand at the particular sea- 
son of the year when the additional 
business is needed. Second, care in 
choosing a line which is more or less 
closely related to his regular line, and 
which the sales force or helpers can 
handle efficiently—that is, he must be 
able to render real service to customers 
in the side line chosen. 

“Getting right down to cases, let’s 
consider my own experiment.” says Mr. 
Cowie. “My success in creating and 
maintaining a profitable radio depart- 
ment is not, we shall take for granted, 
due to fate or chance. It is. in fact. so 
closely related to some of my regular 
lines that my employees are capable of 
giving first class service in the matter 
of assembling installing 
them in the proper way, and in furnish- 
ing the service which makes them a 


radio sets. 
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source of pleasure in the home, and not 
a torment or a ‘thorn in the flesh.’ 


“There are dealers in other lines who 
maintain radio departments, or have at- 
tempted to maintain them, and have 
failed utterly, simply because radio was 
in no way related to their regular lines, 
and they lacked the knowledge required 
to properly regulate, install and main- 
tain the intricate modern sets which are 
being placed in the homes of discrimi- 
nating radio fans. The average music 
dealer, or furniture dealer, for instance, 
has little knowledge of electrical lines, 
hence the chances are very much against 
his making a decided success of a radio 
department. There are instances where 
such dealers have succeeded, but in most 
cases where success has been met with, 
the radio department has been placed 
under the supervision of some one with 
knowledge of electrical contrivances, 
and who was not, properly speaking, a 
regular furniture or music salesman. 

“The choice of an electrical line, such 
as radio, was therefore logical in our 
case, since at least half our regular 
business is along electrical lines, and 
includes, not only electrical merchan- 
dise, but electrical service. And it is 
obvious that any dealer who expects to 
sell radio sets and equipment must be 
prepared to furnish the type of service 
without which a radio set becomes 
merely a costly experiment and a play- 
thing.” 


Advertising 


Mr. Cowie then took up some of the 
other factors which contributed to the 
success of the side line he has chosen to 
push. One of these concerns publicity 
methods, advertising and display. Mr. 
Cowie’s methods and ideas along this 
line may be of value to many dealers 
who have failed in the specific work of 
“putting over” a side line, perhaps be- 
cause their manner of exploitation or 
exhibit has been faulty. 


“It is well to remember, in connection 
with publicity in a side line such as 
ours, that customers, in the main, will 
be persons who come to the store to 
purchase articles included in our regu- 
lar stock, at least in the case of initial 
purchases. That’s one reason why our 
radio department is not maintained as a 
separate unit, remote from other dis- 
plays, and tucked away in some far 
corner of the store. 


“A radio section is not ‘department- 
ized,’ but radio sets, parts and equip- 
ment are displayed upon counters and 
in shelves, near the store entrance. and 














CONUNDRUMS 
How much profit should the vari- 
ous types of wiring carry? 
What is one of the worst leaks in 
the average contractor-dealer’s busi- 


ness? 

How can it be plugged? 

Should a contractor make a 
profit? 


Do you have to murder your wir- 
ing prices because your competitor 
does it? 

The Answers Will Be in the July 
ELECTRAGIST. 
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are among the first thing noticeable 
upon entering the store. 


“This accessibility is a factor in our 
relatively big volume of sales in the 
radio line, and is fully justified, since it 
in no way detracts from the volume of 
business in regular lines. This is be- 
cause our business in staple lines is 
well established, our trade is fully 
aware that we have what they need in 
stock, and if the things they want are 
not immediately visible upon entering 
the store, all they have to do is to call 
for them. On the other hand, if we 
maintained a separate and possibly re- 
mote radio department, many possible 
customers in this line would leave the 
store without a thought of purchasing 
radio sets or parts. 

“Occasionally we order a_ large 
number of loud speakers, or equipment 
of some other type, in order to buy ata 
more reasonable price. Such was the 
case at one time last winter, and in that 
instance we used newspaper advertising 
to advantage. The lot purchased at 
this time was far in excess of any im- 
mediate need in our line, hence the 
advisability of special advertising. In 
connection with the ads, we sent out 
several thousand circulars furnished us 
by the factory, and the result was grati- 
fying. and immediate. Within a few 
weeks we ‘cleaned up’ on the entire lot. 


“In the matter of handling the stock, 
in a sideline such as this, the dealer 
who manages this angle of his business 
in a haphazard manner is almost cer- 
tain to invite business disaster. This is 
especially true of the radio side line, 
which is still in a state of rapid devel- 
opment so that what is new, and strictly 
‘live merchandise’ this season, may be 
dead stock and practically unsalable 





—a 


next season. I consider that our policy 
in handling this proposition, peculiar to 
the radio business, has been one of the 
principal factors in our success. 


“The radio season opens up for us in 
late November or early December, and 
it has been our method to stock up to 
the reasonable limit a few weeks before 
this time . We keep our stock as com. 
plete as possible, right up to the end of 
March. About a month prior to this 
time we commence the work of ‘clean. 
ing up’ the radio stock, and it is our 
aim to reach the end of March with a 
very limited stock on hand, and this of 
the type which we have found to be in 
the class of stabilized merchandise. 
Therefore, we have had little or no loss 
from holdover stocks.” 


Discard Old Symbols 


Electragists who possess copies of 
the old wiring symbols, adopted in 
1906 and unrevised since 1913, would 
be wise to destroy them and avoid any 
chance of using them by mistake and 
complicating estimates, judging by a 
recent experience of a California elec- 
tragist. 

A local California association inter- 
ested itself in putting before the archi- 
tects and electrical contractors there a 
single standard sheet which had been 
jointly adopted by each of the national 
groups, so that a misreading of plans 
as provided by architects for figuring 
the electrical work might be minimized. 


The A. E. I. furnished the local sec- 
retary with 200 copies of the new data 
sheet of wiring symbols, approved in 
March of this year by the American 
Institute of Architects, the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, the 
American Engineering Standards Com- 
mittee and the A. E. I. The local sec- 
retary possessed an old data sheet of 
the American Institute of Architects 
and on comparing the old and the new 
symbols found a great discrepancy. He 
wrote the A. E. I. at once, suggesting 
that the association take steps at once 
toward standardizing these symbols, 
seemingly not knowing that this had 
been accomplished within the last few 
months. 

And the moral is: Avoid confusion 
by destroying all data sheets on “Stand- 
ard Symbols for Wiring Plans,” except 
those whose headings state that the 
symbols thereon were approved by the 
various groups interested on March 6, 


1924. 
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Unauthorized Use of Name 
“Electragist” 

“There is a firm by name of ...... 
operating in Oshkosh that is using the 
name ‘Electragist’ in his business and 
advertising without authorization. 
Shouldn't the Association take some 
action.” 

Ans.—-We can assure you that it is 
our intention to protect this word so 
far as possible, and we are turning over 
a copy of vour letter to our counsel, 
Franz Neilson, to take immediate action 
towards the discontinuance of the use 
of this word without authorization by 
this firm in Oshkosh. 

The word “Electragist” is a trade- 
marked name and is licensed only to 
our members, and anyone is subject to 
prosecution for unauthorized use of it 
just as though they appropriated any 
other trade mark without authority. 

Our usual method of handling such 
cases, however, is to first give the of- 
fender an opportunity to discontinue 
the use of the word after calling it to 
his attention without taking legal action 
against him. If this is unsuccessful we 
will proceed to protect the word to the 
utmost. 





Non-Electrical Side Lines 

“We have an electrical store and are 
considering adding some non-electrical 
side lines. Would this be an advisable 
thing to do and if so, what lines would 
you suggest?” 

Ans.—The addition of certain types 
of articles that are somewhat in line 
with the character of goods handled by 
the electrical store is perfectly proper 
in communities where the trade for a 
strictly electric store may not be great 
enough to fully maintain it. The class 
of goods selected to include with elec- 
trical goods requires very careful con- 
sideration. Such novelties as Japanese 
vases, brass goods, seems practical. 
However, the goods selected will de- 
pend somewhat upon local demand and 
the character of goods handled by 
neighboring stores in the community. 

As a rule such non-electrical goods 
should so far as possible be selected 
from the standpoint of their appropri- 
ateness with electric goods. Vases, brass 
goods, bric-a-brac, fancy porcelain, 
ete, might well be displayed with 


Information Others Have Asked For 





Every month the Association of 


Electragists, International, receives 


from members and others letters 
asking for help on some particular 
problem or for information on how 
to use to the best advantage the 
data and other helps developed by 
What is a problem 


to one man probably is a problem 


the Association. 


to many and for that reason the 
questions and their answers will ap- 
pear here monthly.—Editor. 











small table lamps, boudoir lamps, etc. 
Perhaps if such a line as Pyrex cook- 
ing dishes were displayed with the 
electric oven; a single grade of very 
fine coffee sold in the percolator de- 
partment, and simpler combinations 
may develop in the minds of the cus- 
tomers a feeling that the electrical store 
is a place that they should visit daily 
rather than infrequently. 

We would not advise the including of 
lines of goods that will overshadow 
your electrical store. For example, to 
put in phonographs or some similar 
line, would so dominate the character 
of the store that it would no longer be 
an electrical store. We believe, how- 
ever, that there are lines of goods de- 
pending upon the community and the 
trade to be served, which can increase 
the turnover and bring in the customers 
regularly, thus giving you a chance to 
sell them on electrical goods through 
the power of suggestion. 





Uniform Electrical Ordinances 

“We are about to get through our 
city commission an electrical ordi- 
nance; also a new code, and we would 
appreciate a copy of any standard ordi- 
nances that you might have, also copy 
of the code which you have found to fit 
the bill.” 

Ans.—Since the Model Electrical 
Ordinance was prepared the Electrical 
Manufacturers’ Council has been at 
work with our cooperation in the prep- 
aration of a Uniform Electrical Ordi- 
nance in a short form, and one section 
of it seems to have found the answer to 
the problem of making the National 
Electrical Code automatically and le- 
gally the basis of local city ordinances. 
That section reads as follows: 


“No certificate of inspection shall be 
issued unless the electric light, power 
and heating installations are in strict 
conformity with the provisions of this 
ordinance, the statutes of the State of 
rer , the rules and regulations issued 
by the Industrial Commission of ...... 
under authority of the State Statutes, 
and unless they are in conformity with 
the most approved methods of con- 
struction for safety to life and property. 
The regulations as laid down in the 
National Electrical Code, and in the 
National Electrical Safety Code, as ap- 
proved by the American Engineering 
Standards Committee, shall be prima 
facie evidence of such most approved 
methods.” 

This paragraph which has been de- 
clared by counsel to be entirely legal 
obviates the necessity for rewriting 
local ordinances whenever the electrical 
code is changed, as it makes the stand- 
ard approved by the American Engi- 
neering Standards Committee automati- 
cally the basis for the local ordinance. 





How to Figure Departmental 
Overhead 

“One of our departments does not 
pay and we are figuring on letting a 
certain party work up the business to 
a point where it does pay. The agree- 
ment being, that said party shall have 
the net earnings which remain after all 
overhead expenses are paid. “We are 
trying to find out what portion or per- 
centage of the total overhead should 
be charged against each job of that de- 
partment. The total figures for all de- 
partments for 1923 being as follows: 
Total sales, $168,576.75; cost of sales, 
$110,405.41; gross profit, $58,171.34; 
operating expense or overhead, $49,- 
690.98. Presuming the department 
business remains the same as 1923, can 
the figures be used to determine the 
amount of the total overhead chargeable 
against any one job? Department 
sales, $12,459.83; cost, $8,017.39. 

Ans.—Your overhead for 1923 
amounting to $49,691 amounts to 29% 
of your total gross sales for the busi- 
ness amounting to $168,576 or 45% of 
the cost of those sales which amounted 
to $110,405. This figure for the cost of 
the sales $110,405 is 65% of the total 
cross sales of $168,576. 
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The special department you have 
under consideration did in 1923, $12.460 
worth of business, and the cost of these 
sales was $8,017 which again is 64%, 
very nearly 65%, of the gross sales. 
We see then, that the relation between 
the cost of these sales and the gross 
sales is almost identical with the av- 
erage of the entire business and there- 
fore, that department should carry its 
full proportion of the overhead of the 
business, which is either 45% of the 
cost of a sale, or 29% of the gross 
sales of the department. 

I believe that your arrangement for 
handling this department could be best 
carried out by charging against that de- 
partment for each period in which ad- 
justments shall be made 29%, or 
rather very close to 30%, of the total 
gross sales made, as this represents the 
actual overhead of your business in 
which they must share. However, the 
same thing could be arrived at by re- 
quiring that they add 45% to the cost 
of each job done in that department, 
plus such profits as you desire to make. 





How to Figure Overhead When Pay- 
ing Commissions 

“After we have completed our wiring 
contracts and are figuring same to de- 
termine our profit or loss I don’t know 
just what percentage to use in overhead. 
We have solicitors (not steady) who 
make 10% on old house wiring. When 








we ourselves close any contracts there is 
no commission, and often no discount. 
Our overhead for 1923 was 30%, in- 
cluding commission and discounting of 
contracts. Without commission and 
discount the overhead figures about 
25%. Would I be right if I figured 
all completed work at the rate of 25% 
for overhead and holding commission 
and discount as a fixed item the same 
as productive labor”? 

Ans.—Your questions if we under- 
stand them correctly are whether your 
commissions paid to solicitors for new 
business should be included in your 
general overhead or applied to the par- 
ticular job upon which the solicitors 
have worked. 

We believe that as a matter of strict 
business fairness that you should keep 
a separate account of commissions and 
discounts allowed on special jobs and 
charge them up against those specific 
jobs as direct job expense. Applving 
your general overhead exclusive of 
these two items to all job work alike. 
Unless you do this you have no way of 
knowing whether the work secured by 
your solicitors is profitable or not, or 
whether it is being carried at the ex- 
pense of your other work which is se- 
cured by yourselves. Furthermore, if 
you include these commissions and dis- 
counts in your general overhead you 
are putting an unfair burden upon your 
other class of work which may throw it 
out of line in competition. 








Editor, The Electragist: 
N THE last issue of The Electragist 
we note an article by William J. 
Shore headed “Power Wiring Table 
Impractical.” It appears that this dis- 
cussion was brought about by a recent 
article by H. S. Wynkoop under “Code 
Chats Relating to . Wiring for AC 
Motors.” 

I am also keenly interested in power 
wiring and have read the article with 
great care. I feel that the advantages 
secured from a table properly put into 
effect, greatly overbalance the present 
system in use today, for the following 
reasons: 

As stated in Mr. Shore’s article, 
there are two general classifications of 
AC motors known as the squirrel cage 
and the slip ring types and it is true 
that under average conditions, the in- 
rush on the smaller type of squirrel 
cage motors will vary up to possibly 6 
times the normal nameplate rating. In 
the case of slip ring motors, this figure 


can be safely estimated at 125% of the 
nameplate rating. However, is it not 
true that the motor wiring or the wind- 
ing of the motor itself is designed to 
properly take care of average condi- 
tions? Why should not the wiring to 
it be designed in the same manner? In 
this connection, I would like to state 
we are using a table which was promul- 
gated by Mr. Weber of the Oregon In- 
surance Rating Bureau; and, in their 
territory they have found out that this 
table works out very satisfactorily. In 
fact, it has been pretty widely used 
over the entire United States. We have 
used this table for a number of years 
and found that it meets average condi- 
tions very nicely. 

I might explain, by taking a standard 
size of motor, how this table works out. 
There is one sheet for induction motors, 
3 phase 220 volt, all frequencies and 
standard speeds. This sheet has col- 
umns headed: Horsepower, Approxi- 
mate Full Load Current in Amperes, 








Size of Wire, B. & S Gauge, Size of 
Switch in Amperes, Size of Startino 
Fuses in Amperes, Size of Running 
Fuses in Amperes, and Conduit Size. 
Taking at random a 5 HP motor, we 
find the approximate full load curren 
to be 14 amperes, size of wire recom. 
mended No. 8, size of switch 60 Amp., 
size of starting fuses 50 Amp.., size of 
running fuses 20 Amp., and the conduit 
to be used 1 inch. 


We will acknowledge that under 
certain light types of starting duty 
smaller wiring could be used, but let 
us follow the whole procedure through, 
In the first place, the electrical inspec- 
tor in many cases does not know what 
the full load will be, and if the motor 
starts as connected up without the fuses 
blowing which protect the small wiring, 
he will no doubt, issue a certificate. 
That means that the unscrupulous con- 
tractor will get away with a much 
smaller size of wire than should be in- 
stalled for average conditions. In 
other words, when the full load is put 
on the line shaft or other devices to be 
run, the customer then has trouble with 
bridged fuses, etc., whereas if he had 
used this table, he would cover average 
conditions and the inspector would only 
have to see that three No. 8 conductors 
in conduit were used for a 5 HP motor, 
etc. Also, the electrical contractor try- 
ing to give a fair job may lose this par- 
ticular job by the difference in price 
for the cheaper material, especially if a 
number of motors are involved. 


I have been an inspector working 
under Mr. Wynkoop, and I would like 
the average man to go around and check 
up a number of installations that have 
been engineered by a “What I Think 
Method” and compare them with those 
handled by contractors who use a table 
of this type. It is not always possible 
when laying out wiring, to find out the 
exact or starting conditions, etc., that 
may be involved and at least by that 
method, uniform installation would re- 
sult. 


In conclusion, I would state that we 
will have a much more uniform and 
better designed power wiring layout, 
more easily inspected, and of greater 
benefit to the customer, if a properly 
designed table is utilized. If any of the 
readers of your magazine are interested 
in securing the pamphlet mentioned, I 
would be very pleased to give him full 
instructions as to how to secure a copy: 


M. L. PomarReEs. 


Austin & Moore. Inc. 
Long Island City, N. Y. 
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How Mills Got Rid of Competitors 


Are You Price-cutting to Meet Cut-throat Competition? 


Mills Doesn’t and Still He Gets the Work. 


Can You Put Quality into Your Wiring Business and Take 
Profits Out? Mills Has Been Doing it for Ten Years. 


Read the Story of the Man Who Has Never Lost a Customer. 


HIS is a story written for the benefit 

of three types of electrical con- 
tractors. The first is the one who be- 
lieves there isn’t any money left in the 
contracting game; the second is he who 
thinks that price-cutting is the only 
way to get wiring jobs; and the third 
is the man who believes that no one can 
be strictly honest and succeed in busi- 
ness. 

Twenty-three years ago Harry C. 
Mills put in his first wiring job in the 
town of Unionville, Connecticut. He 
discussed the job with a business ac- 
quaintance and the advice he received 
was this: “You can’t be strictly honest 
if you intend to succeed.” For two 
decades Mr. Mills has given every 
working day to disproving that advice 
and in doing so has earned such a repu- 
tation for reliability and quality work 
that enough business comes to him ab- 
solutely unsolicited to keep four men 
employed steadily. 

When he started, electric lighting and 
service was a quantity little known in 
the vicinity of Unionville and his rise 
has paralleled its spread. It was short- 
ly after the beginning of the century 
that he entered the employ of the 
Union Electric Light & Power Com- 
pany, which supplies that section, as a 
part-time salesman and part-time wir- 
ing expert. The demand he found to 
be so heavy that he was able to be a 
salesman only one day a month and 
spent the rest of the time wiring the 
jobs he had sold in that one day. It 
was not until 1914 that he established 
his own business, but he found that the 
years of wiring for the light company 
had not been wasted, for the reputation 
he had established for quality work 
and honest dealing brought him all the 
business he could handle from the start. 

In the years since he has taken not 
more than two or three jobs on any- 
thing but a time and material basis; he 
has taken no job upon which it was 
evident he could not make a profit; he 
has accepted no work where anything 











less than the highest-quality material 
was wanted; and he is still doing jobs 
for people who called him in at the 
beginning of his career. It is a matter 
of just pride with him that he has never 





H. C. MILLS 


lost a customer to another contractor, 
that never once has he done work that 
caused dissatisfaction. 

The secret of his success has been, of 
course, that he, like all other really 
successful men, has built upon the idea 
of service first and price second. He 
rans in competition with larger con- 
tractors in the larger towns that are 
located near Unionville, who under 
ordinary circumstances would get the 
majority of the work offered. Yet he 
sets business from people who never 
have seen him without any price being 
mentioned, sight unseen, because any- 
one who has ever heard of him knows 
that he will do an honest job and that 
the price will be fair to everyone con- 
corned. 

While he does give some estimates, all 
his work is done on the cost-plus plan. 


He has no throat-cutting competition 
and he never has to skimp on a job in 
order to meet murder prices. 

When asked by the editor to give the 
rules upon which he conducted his bus- 
iness, he appeared somewhat reluctant, 
for they seemed so evident as not to 
bear repetition. It is to be admitted 
that they are not new. Neither is the 
Golden Rule, which is preached by 
many and practiced by some, and if 
that will stand repeating so will the 
following rules of Mr. Mills’, for they 
are, after all, built upon the latter: 

1. Do every job when you say you 
will. 

2. Do it as well as you know how. 

3. Observe the Underwriters’ Rules. 

4. Use nothing but the highest 
quality material. 

5. Keep not only the letter but the 
spirit of every agreement you make. 

6. If you give an estimate, don’t go 
above it. 

7. Make the estimate generous 
enough, so that if possible your bill will 
be below it. 

In following these rules, Mr. Mills 
has built up a business which stands 
second to none in his section. His shop 
is on the property on which he lives, 
two hundred acres of field and forest, 
not far from the little village of Union- 
ville, which have been in his family for 
ten generations. He keeps four men, 
one of them his son who acts as fore- 
man, busy six days a week winter and 
summer. The only drawback to his 
success, he admits, is that it hasn’t al- 
lowed him a vacation in six years. But 
he gets his pleasure out of his work 
and more than that no man could 
ask, 

An instance of how business comes 
to him unsolicited occurred early this 
spring. A Boston woman purchased 
an old house in the vicinity of Farming- 

ton, which is some distance from 
Unionville. There were several con- 
tractors with shops nearer than his and 
the woman had never had any dealings 
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with him. 


She had heard of his work, 
however, through a friend and the mes- 
sage he got from her over the telephone 
was, “Put the house in first class con- 
dition electrically, install new wiring in 
the cellar and the attic, and send the 
bill. I want a good job and I know 
you will give it to me.” 


Much of his work comes in this way 
—enough having come in over the tele- 
phone in the last two years to keep his 
force working for three—for his best 
salesman is a satisfied customer and he 
makes sure before he leaves a job that 
his customer is satisfied. Extensions to 
any job he has ever put in always come 
to him also, one of the best examples of 
this being the work he has done for 
Winchell Smith, the famous playwright, 
who wrote “Lightnin’” and other stage 
successes. 


Does Winchell Smith’s Work 


Some years ago Smith built a coun- 
try home in Connecticut. The general 
contractor gave his estimate of $75,000 
and his bill when it came was $140,000. 
Mr. Mills sent in his bill for the elec- 
trical work. It was less than his 
original estimate. Since then Smith 
has equipped his large farm electrically 
throughout from the chicken-coops to 
the barn, and has just completed the 
finest and largest grain elevator in that 
section of the country. The general 
contractor who built the house was not 
even asked to submit a bid for the ele- 
vator. Mr. Mills was given the contract 
for the electrical equipment for both. 


The electrical equipment for the 
grain elevator ran into thousands of 
dollars. It included a power shovel 
for unloading freight cars, elevators, 
conveyors, mixers with individual mo- 
tors for each cleaning apparatus, and a 
complete lighting installation. 


Nevertheless, his most binding con- 
tract was a, “Go ahead with the job and 
let me have your bill.” 


Honesty and reliability is, of course, 
responsible in large part for this suc- 
cess. Yet readiness to give service of 
any kind at all times has contributed its 
share too. The most startling example 
of this, perhaps, is a trip of 46 miles 
which Mr. Mills took one rainy night. 
Two years before he had made a light- 
ing and power installation in East 
Windsor, which is 23 miles away from 
Unionville, on a property owned by a 
Congressman from Connecticut, who is 
now dead. It comprised two houses, a 














MILLS’ RULES OF SUCCESS 


Do every job when you say 
you will. 


Do it as well as you know 
how. 


Observe the Underwriters’ 


Rules. 


Use nothing but the highest 
quality material. 


Keep not only the letter but 
the spirit of every agreement 
you make. 


If you give an estimate don’t 
go above it. 


Make the estimate generous 
enough so that if possible 
your bill will be below it. 
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garage, a barn, pumphouses and chick- 
en coops. For two years after receiv- 
ing payment he heard nothing from the 
Congressman. Then one wet evening 
he received a telephone call from the 
politician to the effect that all the lights 
had gone out and that his services were 
wanted at once. He tried to convince 
the statesman that it was merely a fuse 
blowout, something that could be fixed 
easily by any electrician. This was the 
reply he got: 

“The job you did has stayed put. 
And you're the man I want to come 
over and make this stay put.” 

So Mr. Mills climbed into his car 
and made the drive. And the job not 
only stayed put but the customer did 
also, for after the Congressman’s death 
his widow had several jobs done and all 
went to Mills. One December, in par- 
ticular, she called him in and told him 
she wanted to make an old lady living 
nearby a Christmas 


—— 


the highest quality. Yet this would be, . 
mistaken assumption in the case of Mr. 
Mills. Many times he has turned down 
jobs because the customer was unwilling 
to pay the few percent additional tha 
would assure a quality job. His att. 
tude is, in fact, so well known that peo- 
ple who want cheap jobs, such people 
as speculative builders, do not ask him 
for bids. 

In any case, according to Mr. Mills. 
the idea that much money can be saved 
by using cheaper material on a job is a 
complete fallacy. The difference in 
price between the cheapest and _ the 
most expensive material is rarely more 
than twenty percent, usually less. and 
the difference in material cost between 
an all-quality job and an all-cheap job, 
he has observed, is only occasionally as 
much as fifteen percent. This saving is 
more than eaten up by the increase in 
labor costs, since cheaper material is 
always harder to work with. Why then, 
he asks, should any contractor do any- 
thing but a quality job when the ulti- 
mate cost is practically the same as for 
a cheap job and the satisfaction derived 
from the former is so much greater? 

There is an answer, then, to the wails 
of price-cutting and cutthroat competi- 
tion on wiring that are going up all 
over the country, and the answer can be 
found in the case of Harry C. Mills. If 
one contractor can become well known 
and prosperous simply because he re- 
fuses to do anything but good work and 
because he never cuts prices, every 
other contractor could do the same. 
What is good medicine for one is good 
medicine for all, and the sooner it is 
taken the healthier the industry is going 
to become. 





present of a wiring 
installation and _in- 
structed him to put 
in the job without 
bothering her with 
an estimate. It was 
nine years ago that 
he did the first job, 
yet so satisfactory 
have his work and 
his prices been that 
he is still called in 
whenever there is 
work to be done. 

It might be thought 
that in order to sat- 
isfy his customers so 














well on price a con- 
tractor would occa- 
sionally have to use 
material other than 


Mr. Mills Got the Electrical Job on This Grain Elevator Without 
Competition Because on Previous Jobs for its Owner He Had 


Lived up to the Rules Quoted Above 
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From Bookkeeping to Cost Accounting 


A financial travelogue for Contractor-Dealers, as told THE ELECTRAGIST 


by David S. Fisch, the first public accountant to specialize on contractor- 


dealer customers. 


‘Contracting in the Dark"’ is the term he applies to the practice of keeping 
books instead of using the Standard Accounting System of the A. E. I. 


If you cannot go to your books now or any other day and put your finger 


on your overhead, your cost of sales, cost of each job, etc., according to Mr. 


Fisch, you need the Standard Accounting System. 


his experiences. 


i oe accounting department is the 
watchdog of your 
Don’t starve it to death.” 

This, in a nutshell, is a complete 
volume of advice from the first public 
accountant to specialize on the electrical 
contractor-dealer business. He is David 
S. Fisch, of the New York accounting 
firm of Rainess, Fisch and Rothman. 

The firm handles the books and in- 
stalls accounting systems for establish- 
ments in any line of business, from 
tombstone manufacturing to beauty par- 
lors, but Mr. Fisch for the past five 
years has concentrated his energies on 
the accounting problems of electragists 
and the story of his success in that 
period might almost be the story of the 
rise into popularity of the Standard 
Accounting System, perfected by the 
Association of Electragists—Interna- 
tional. 

Five years ago Mr. Fisch was a book- 
keeper for the electrical contracting 
frm of S. J. O’Brien, Inc., of New 
York. As he became more familiar 
with the electrical contracting business 
there was born in upon him more and 
more strongly the great need of this 
branch of the industry for good ac- 
counting. By this he meant accounting 
as distinguished from bookkeeping. 
which is dangerous since it merely tells 
how much one takes in and how much 
he spends. 

His reasons for coming to this con- 
clusion were that the average electrical 
contractor is more of a technical expert 
than a business man and that there are 
a great many more angles in cost ac- 
counting on electrical installations than 
in merchandising in most other lines. 

He gave a great deal of study to the 
subject and when he joined his present 
firm, he was prepared to give electrical 
contractors a service they had not been 
able before to obtain. At present he 


business. 





D. S. FISCH 


has eight contractor-dealers who retain 
him tc look over their books periodical- 
ly and who adjust their business ac- 
cording to his reports. He is called in 
also by many smaller electragists, who 
wish to have a good cost-accounting 
system installed and explained to them 
so that they may watch their business 
more closely. 

In every case the system he has in- 
stalled has been the Standard Account- 
ing System, drawn up by the A. E. I. 
With five years of experience in the 
field, upon which to base his opinion. 
he says of the system: 

“It has been found to be a good one. 
and highly suitable to the electrical 
contractor. I have found contractors 
not using this system completely in the 
dark regarding such important statistics 
as: Volume of yearly sales; cost of 
sales for the year; purchases. material. 
etc.; cost of each job: overhead; assets 
and liabilities; complete record of bills 
sent out and analysis of costs on these 


bills.” 


And he proves it from 


In this work Mr. Fisch has run across 
many “before and after taking” cases 
of cost-accounting, that would have 
been amusing had they not shown how 
many contractors make poor money out 
of what actually is good business. 
There was for instance the case of a 
New York contractor, whose gross 
yearly sales would have been the envy 
of many contractors—until they found 
out his net yearly profit. This contrac- 
tor did have a bookkeeping system, but 
it consisted of a bound ledger in which 
each job was given its separate page for 
listing every detail of the work from 
material to labor. In that ledger there 
were at least 1,000 pages, each having 
no relation to any of the others. The 
system was, in fact, a splendid example 
of what in moving-picture circles would 
be called lack of continuity, and not 
knowing the relation of each job to his 
entire business, the contractor was un- 
able to figure his overhead. 

In 1920 a gross business of $52,000 
showed a net profit of $114, or approxi- 
mately .002 percent. This decided 
him to send out an S. O. S., and within 
three weeks Mr. Fisch had installed for 
the company the Standard Accounting 
System, which with its 16 forms, general 
ledger and trial balance book. enabled 
the contractor to determine the standing 
of each job and of his entire business 
every day if he desired. The contractor 
found his overhead actually amounted 
to 37 percent instead of the 30 percent 
he had been charging up. In 1921 the 
company did practicaily the same 
amount of work as in the previous year, 
while gross sales went to $66,000, with 
net profits of $4,700, or slightly over 7 
percent. 

Another case was that of two broth- 
ers in a Long Island suburb. who con- 
ducted a _contractor-dealer business, 
doing all their own work. They were 
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always busy, yet the end of each year 
found them advanced no _ further 
financially than they had been twelve 
months before. Finally they called in 
Mr. Fisch. He discovered that they 
drew their living expenses, as they 
needed them, from their receipts. A 
study of the Standard Accounting Sys- 
tem convinced them that the charge for 
their labor was a part of their overhead 
and should be taken out of the cost of 
any job they did instead of out of the 
profits. Now they pay themselves reg- 
ular salaries which are accounted for in 
the overhead and for the past three 
years, since the system was installed, 
the business has returned them a profit 
and 9 


ranging between 7 percent of 


their vearly sales. 


Increases Profits 

One of the best features of the sys- 
tem, according to Mr. Fisch, is that it 
will increase profits, not so much by 
bringing in greater business as by 
showing the contractor his exact cost on 
each job and preventing him from 
taking similar jobs if he has lost money 
on the first. In one of the New Jersey 
industrial towns that fringe New York 
a general contractor had put up a group 
of small homes. 
isfied 


He was very well sat- 
with the work of his electrical 
sub-contractor, and when he decided to 
build another group, he asked for a bid 
The bid 
was almost 25 percent higher than the 
previous one and he dropped in to get 
an explanation. The president of the 
electrical company smiled and, spread- 
ing out the forms of the Standard Ac- 
counting System, gave the contractor a 
bird’s-eye view of the cost of every hour 
and every item of material in the pre- 
vious job, together with the overhead 
that had to be charged. 


from the electrical company. 


“You can see for yourself,” he said, 
“that we lost money on that job. And 
we can’t do business at a loss.” 

With the accounting system to base 
his figures on, the electrical contractor 
did ‘guesstimate.” The 
best part of the story is not only that 
the electrical contractor got the job at 
his advanced bid but that the general 
contractor was so impressed by the ac- 
counting system that he had Mr. Fisch 
install a like system in his own business. 


not have to 


One electragist who called in Mr. 
Fisch had just done a large job and on 
the first of the month mailed out his 
bill, getting his figures from the general 
ledger with its hundreds of pages and 
items and from his job envelope which 


contained a skeletonized record of the 
The bill failed to arrive and the 
customer called for another. 


job. 
A second 
was sent out and received, but on the 
same day the postoflice finally located 
the first one and delivered that also. 
The two bills differed by almost fifty 
dollars. The customer naturally called 
for a correct bill. A third was sent and 
it differed from both the others. The 
contracter-dealer finally got his money, 
but the account was lost to him forever 
through slovenly bookkeeping. He im- 
mediately had the Standard Accounting 
System installed and obviated any 
chances of another such slip occurring. 

It is a custom for many electrical 
contractors, Mr. Fisch has discovered, to 
keep their accounts in just such un- 
wieldy ledgers and it results in many 
cases in bills. being withheld long after 
jobs are completed, simply through the 
bookkeeper the entries. 
This means a piling up of non-liquid 
assets, loss of interest and lost accounts. 
With the use of the forms of the Stand- 
ard Accounting System the bookkeeper 
cannot miss the proper date for sending 
out a bill, since he must make the final 
entry in the job envelope which con- 
tains a full set of records. 


overlooking 


Department Overhead 

A particular virtue of the system, in 
Mr. Fisch’s experience, has been the 
disclosure of which departments are 
paying and which are not, as it indi- 
cates what portion of the overhead is to 
be charged off to each department. In 
one case a contractor-dealer maintained 
a motor-repair department which to all 
appearances was making money as 
were all the other departments of the 
business. However, soon after the ac- 
counting system was installed, it was 
discovered by checking up labor and 
material charges and floor space occu- 
pied against revenue, that the depart- 
ment was running with an overhead of 
62 percent as against the 34 percent 
overhead for the entire business. It 
was impossible for the contractor to 
raise prices for his motor work, due to 
local conditions of competition, and the 
overhead charged against the storage 
space it occupies, so he very wisely 
discontinued the motor-repair depart- 
ment and by curtailing business actual- 
ly increased his profits. 

Buying large quantities of material 
at low prices, according to Mr. Fisch, 
is not always a way of saving money. 
That the contractor can lose on such a 
move is often disclosed by a good ac- 
counting system which shows interest 


a 


on the money tied up in the material, 
Many times these charges more than 
eat up the saving effected by the low 
price. 

One of the most important things for 
the contractor to remember and which 
the Standard Accounting System helps 
him to recall, is that overhead must be 
charged consistently. In other words, 
where the contractor figures the entire 
overhead of his business on a basis of 
sales, the overhead on each individual 
job must be figured on the selling price 
and not on the cost. Many contractors, 
whom Mr. Fisch has encountered in his 
work, place their overhead at, perhaps, 
25 percent of their total yearly sales, 
but when estimating on individual jobs 
figure it as 25 percent of their material 
and labor costs, thus lowering their 
overhead charge by several percent. 

An accounting system of some sort is 
vitally necessary to the electragist. 
Without it, with only an antiquated or 
inadequate bockkeeping system to euide 
him, his busjness is lost just as much 
as a ship in a fog without a compass. 
It is the mistake of many business men, 


in the opinion of Mr. Fisch, to try to 
save money on their accounting. 
“A watchdog,” says Mr. Fisch, 


“barks better when he is fed 





Ranges on Lighting Circuit 


The photograph 
kitchenette with its electric range in the 
Ogden Goelet Estate apartment house at 


212 East 48th street, New York City. 


below shows a 














This is not the first apartment house 
with electric ranges where special rates 
for cooking are made, but putting them 
on the lighting circuit is a decided 
novelty. 
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Chats on the National Electrical Code 


A Monthly discussion of wiring practice and questions of interpretation, pre- 


sented with a view toward encouraging a better understanding of the industry's 


“Identified” vs. “Polarized’’ 
While these terms are still relatively 
new to the electragist, I think we ought 
io get the distinction between them 


dearly fixed in our minds. We 
“identify” a fitting when we mark it in 
ay manner to indicate that it is or is 


to be connected to the grounded wire 
of the system. We “polarize” a fixture 
or a fitting when we wire it in such a 
manner that the “identified” wire will 
be connected to the screw shell of the 
socket or to that live part which is re- 
quired by the Code to be connected to 
the grounded wire. “Identifying” 
means indicating; “polarizing” means 
connecting. The above views are my 
own, and are not necessarily authorita- 
tive. 


No More Fused Rosettes 


Section 1405d reads: “Fused 
rosettes shall not be used.” Before the 
advent of high powered lighting units a 
common way of lighting large areas 
was to run a No. 10 circuit along the 
ceiling, avoiding the 660 watt limita- 
tion by fusing each pendant separately. 
The effort to provide accomodation for 
fuses in rosettes was not attended with 
altogether satisfactory results; and as 
their use has grown less and less fre- 
quent—almost to the vanishing point— 
there is little regret over their passing. 


New Fixtures on Old Wiring 


Where polarized fixtures are attached 
to non-identified old wiring, is it the 
general practice to require that the old 
wiring be tested out and _ identified? 
Chicago does. What are you doing? 
New York has not amended its ordi- 


tance yet, and is not officially con- 
cerned. 


Single Pole Fusing 


The accompanying sketch indicates 
my own interpretation of that part of 
“ction 807b which relates to circuits of 
dwire systems having grounded neu- 
tals. I assume that all inspection de- 
partments will readily grant a general 


most important set of rules 
By HUBERT S. WYNKOOP, M. E. 





In this department each month Mr. 
Wynkoop discusses very informally—and 
quite at random—some of the more im- 
portant inspection problems that confront 
the electragist. While Code Chats posi- 
tively must NOT be considered as an at- 
tempt at an official interpretation of the 
Code, at the same time THE ELECTRA- 
GIST will welcome such comment as the 
subjects treated may develop. The infor- 
mation you can give upon local methods 
—your methods—of solving Code prob- 
lems cannot help being of great value to 
all those who are regularly engaged in 
electrical installation activities.—Editor. 





permission where the system is 3-wire 
and grounded; objection is usually con- 
fined to the 2-wire system where there 
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may be some uncertainty as to the re- 
liability of the service man in keeping 
his polarites straight. 


An Extreme Branch Circuit Layout 


The architect called for a load of 
21,120 watts in 112 units, the largest of 
which was 200 watts. He insisted on 
panel board switch control for this 
store, such that there would be from 
one to three units per switch. It is not 
clear that he called for a separate cir- 
cuit for each switch, but at any rate, 
the contractor found it either necessary 
or convenient to provide panelboards 
for 56 circuits. 

Please note that this is a very special 
case, and that the choice of panelboard 





has caused all the trouble; for four 
times as many circuits as the Code re- 
quires are employed and the first de- 
mand of the inspector was for quad- 
ruple copper in the mains—naturally 
enough. Fifty six circuits at 15 am- 
peres per circuit, means 840 amperes 
to be cared for by the mains, although 
the contractor insists that the actual 
load will not exceed 190 amperes. 
Clearly, the matter will have to be com- 
promised. 

But see how easily this situation 
might have been avoided, at least 
theoretically. I do not know just what 
is obtainable in the market for the pur- 
pose, but I suggest that the situation 
might have been met by a 32 switch 
plate at one panel and a 24 switch 
plate at the other panel. Single pole 
push or toggle switches would have 
obviated the necessity of opening the 
cabinet door whenever a light was to 
be turned on or off. The circuit lines 
could have been run back through the 
switches and then coupled together in 
such a way as to put not more than 15 
amperes on a fuse. In this way the 
sizes of the two panelboards might 
have been materially reduced, and no 
question could have been raised as to 
the capacity of the mains. 


Busbar Spacings for Voltages Above 600 


Neither the National Electrical Code 
nor the Code for Electrical Appliances 
(of Underwriters Laboratories) carry 
standards of spacings between busbars 
at voltages above 600. The National 
Electrical Safety Code makes general 
suggestions along this line: 


“174—Bare Parts. Switch- 
boards shall have the number of 
bare parts at different potentials 
reduced to a minimum, and these 
parts shall be effectively separated. 
Protection or separation of such 
parts by suitable barriers is recom- 
mended where the voltage exceeds 
750.” 


“SRR axs Such parts, including 
busbars, should be so located or 
provided with such barriers or 
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substantial 


insulating 
that parts of different potentials 
will not be accidentally short cir- 
cuited by tools or other conducting 


coverings 


objects.” 


Open Wiring in Attics 

Wires on 
roof space are considered to be con- 
(501r, and these are not 
exposed to mechanical injury. Wires 
on rafters in an accessible roof space 


rafters in an inaccessible 


cealed note ) 


must be considered with a view to the 
probability that such space will be 
used for storage (501m, note) and the 


character of the stored material will 
determine how far above the floor the 
mechanical protection (50lo) must 


extend. 

The point is, that in determining how 
wiring may be run in an accessible attic 
one must visualize the possibilities 
from a storage standpoint. The Code 
brings this out, but rather vaguely. 


Wiring to Private Garage 
We have found it necessary to estab- 
lish certain rules for lines extending 
from residences to private garages— 
those which contain not more than 3 
lights and a “trouble lamp” outlet: 


1. A cutout must be placed in the 
house at or near the point where the 
wires lead out to the garage. 

2. A double pole switch must be 
placed at the point of entrance in the 
garage; but, where 3-way switch con- 
trol between house and garage is de- 


I 


Grounded Neutral 


hy ry. 
‘ 3-way Switch | | 


sired, such a switch may be substituted 
for the double pole switch if both 
3-way switches are so wired as not to 
break the grounded leg of the circuit. 














3. Where the line is run overhead it 
must be maintained at a height sufficient 
to remove it beyond the reach of ordi- 
nary mechanical injury. Suitable 
weatherproof service fittings shall be 
placed outside the house and _ the 
garage, and the span shall be supported 
on petticoat insulators attached to the 
building by malleable iron brackets. 





Approved service heads and supports 
may be substituted for the petticoat in- 
sulators. No. 12 wire shall be used for 
spans over 20 feet in length. 





Switches for Grouped Motors 

While section 809b allows the group- 
ing of 1200 watts of motors on one cir- 
cuit protected by 15 ampere fuses, one 
ought not to assume that one circuit 
switch will prove acceptable. Section 
1003¢ switch for each 
motor, except for cranes. In some cases 
the controlling device will serve also as 
a switch. The Code does not require a 
switch for a branch circuit. 


calls for a 





PHILANTHROPISTS 
The contractor-dealer owes it to 
himself and his community to be a 
business man first and a philanthrop- 
ist afterward. He has to be self- 
supporting and take a fair profit 
What that fair 


| profit is, in the opinion of 75 repre- 


out of his business. 


sentative electragists, you can find 
out by reading the July Electragist. 
| Coming Next Month 
| The PROFIT Number 














a 
Grounding A No. 10 Service Wire 


The Code permits a wire as small x 
No. 10 for a service. It requires y 
least No. 8 for the conductor groundins 
the system. Here we have the somewhat 
anomalous requirement of a grounding 
conductor larger than the wire to be 
grounded. This situation is not ney. 
In the 1920 Code the discrepancy jg 
greater, for it accepted a No. 12 me 
dium or hard drawn wire for a service 
while calling for a No. 8 grounding 
wire. 


Polarizing a Cord Pendant 


1402b requires that the 
screw shell of the socket be coanected 
to the identified wire. Generally speak. 
ing, a cord pendant is a “fixture”—at 
least, it carries a socket. Are we get. 
ting quite generally identified drop 
cords? If not, isn’t it time to get 
ready to begin? It is just as important 
to polarize a socket on a pendant cord, 
as to connect the screw shell of a socket 
to the identified wire when the socket 
is attached to a rigid grounded stem. A 
“hot” screw shell will cause trouble, 
irrespective of the means employed for 
supporting the socket. 


Section 








Contractors’ Secretary Tells Jobbers 
What is Wrong With Jobber- 
Contractor Relations 


OULD credit relations between electrical contractors and the jobbers of the 
industry be improved? J. W. Collins, secretary of the Electrical Contractors’ 
Association of Chicago, thinks they could be and as a preliminary step he dis- 
cussed the matter before the recent meeting of the National Electrical Credit As- 
sociation held at Chicago. Mr. Collins stated that contractor and jobber could get 
together for the common good but that he did not believe any joint arrangement of 
a permanent nature should be made lest it become inflexible and become a nuis- 


ance. 


He outlined six sources of credit trouble between contractors and jobbers 


and gave six reasons why jobbers and contractors do not understand each other: 


l. Some do not 


contractors 
their bills promptly. 

2. Jobbers are unable to find out 
why contractors do not pay on time. 

3. Jobbers frequently do not dis- 
cover until too late that contractors 
have reached the stage where they can- 
not pay at all. 

4. Many contractors spread their 
business too thin among the jobbers. 
5. It is a mistake to permit creditors 
to go on from year to year with the 
same credit rating. 

6. There should be some means of 
applying the “stop and go” signal to 
credit. 


pay 





1. Why do the jobbers think that 
everyone is entitled to credit? 

2. Why do jobbers keep one-third of 
the contractors alive when it accom- 
plishes nothing but making bad ac- 
counts of the remaining two-thirds? 

3. Why do jobbers tolerate a con- 
tractor who has 20 to 25 open accounts 
with jobbers. 

4. Why do not jobbers encourage 4 
cumulative purchase discount? 

5. Why does not the credit man of 
the jobber see the contractor more often. 

6. Why don’t jobbers consult local 
contractors’ associations on business 
conditions and references as to credits? 
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Installation Methods 


Material in This Department is Obtained From Personal Observation in the 


Field Covering all Phases of Electric Wiring Methods and Practice. 


The 


Department is Being Conducted Under the Supervision of 


Technical Director, Association of Electragists 


Methods of Installing Switch 
Boxes in New Frame 
Buildings 
Four different methods of installing 
these boxes have been noticed recently, 
some on armored cable jobs and some 


on knob and tube jobs. 








ARTHUR L. ABBOTT 


This is simple and the box is very rigid- 
ly secured in place, but is not often 
safe because it brings the switch very 
close to the door casing. 

In Nos. 1, 2 and 3, the lower cross 
cleat or lath is nailed up first, then the 
box is placed in position and the upper 
cleat or lath is so nailed that it binds 
tightly on the box, thus helping to hold 











use with these factory-made supports, 
steel lath-holders can be purchased 
which will securely hold the otherwise 
free ends of the laths to each side of 
the box. This would seem to be an 
advantage, but it is not probable that 
such lath-holders will be used to any 
great extent unless they are specified 
by the architect. 
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Sketch No. 1. Two cleats about 114 
inch x 7% inch x 8 inch are first nailed 
to the studs, when two cross cleats 
about 1 inch x % inch are fitted to the 
studs and nailed to the shorter cleats to 
support the box. The pieces supporting 
the box are flushed with the studs. This 
makes a very substantial and workman- 
like job. 

Sketch No. 2. This is similar to 
No. 1, except that the short vertical 
pieces are omitted and the cross cleats 
are toe-nailed direct to the studs. To 
nail these cleats in this manner and 
get them in the right position is a little 
more dificult than when they are put 
up as in No. 1 and hence there is a little 
difference in the time required. 

Sketch No. 3. The wireman nails up 
two pieces of lath to which he attaches 
the box. This requires no cutting to fit 
the space between studs and therefore 
requires less time than either No. 1 or 
No. 3. 

Sketch No. 4. Here the wireman 
nails a block of the proper thickness 
on the stud next to the door opening 
and nails the switch box to this block. 
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Four Ways of Supporting Outlet Boxes Extensively 





























the box securely. All wiremen seem to 
fasten a switch box with two screws 
only; it seems unnecessary to use more. 

There are a number of steel supports 
for switchboxes on the market. For 

















Used 4 


Which do you consider the best 
method and what method do you use? 
We would like to print some of our 
readers’ ideas on this detail during the 
next few months. 








Cutting and Stripping 
Armored Cable 


One of the reasons frequently given 
against the use of flexible armored con- 
ductor is the trouble involved in cutting 
and stripping. This need not be a slow 
or difficult task. The efficient mechanic 









POSITION oF SAW BLADE 





ABOUT 35 DEGREES 





Method of Knicking Armor 


makes three knicks in the armor with his 
hacksaw every time he wants to cut off 
a length of cable; first one nick at the 
point where the cable is to be cut, then 
another each side of the first and about 
8 inches away. The next operation is to 
break the armor at the center cut, and 


pull the armor back leaving about 1 in. 
of the cable bare, then the cable itself is 
cut. The wireman is then through with 
the saw. Each end is ready to be 
stripped, which is now simply a matter 
of breaking the armor and pulling off 
the separate piece. A fine-toothed hack- 
saw blade should be used, having about 
23 teeth per inch. The wireman who is 
skilled in handling this material will 
make a sufficiently deep ‘cut in the 
armor with seven or eight strokes of 
the saw, and with one stroke will cut 
through the conductor and insulation 
after the armor has been nicked, broken 
and pulled back out of the way. Some 
of the best workmen reverse the hack- 
saw blade in the frame so that it cuts 
on the “pull” stroke instead of the 
“push” stroke. 
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As It Seems to Us: 


——., 











You Can and You Can’t 


Yes, you did! 

No, I didn’t! 

Did! 

Didn't! 

That was the way we settled an argument when we were 
kids and that seems to be the way we are trying to settle the 
argument on merchandising profit today. 

~ “Is impossible to make money selling appliances,” says 
one side. 

“Not so,” 


stores. a handful of central stations and a scattering of 


says the other pointing to some department 


dealers. 

They are both right, only the side that says there is 
profit in the business hasn’t the courage to admit that the 
profit is being made only by the concerns that are getting an 
extra margin. 

There are certain central stations that according to the 
accounting section of the National Electric Light Association 
are making money. We know who most of them are and we 
know that not one of them are satisfied with the regular mar- 
gins. We know one of them that won’t touch an article where 
the margin is less than 42 percent. How many dealers can 
get 42 percent on anything? 

We know of another that refused to handle a certain line 
until the margin was 55 percent. The manufacturer was sat- 
isfied to give it and he admitted that there was a good profit 
left for him. The dealer gets 30 percent on this line. 

We know a central station that is making money in 
merchandising; that after securing a maximum margin, in- 
sists on the manufacturer supplying the publicity material 
and spending some money advertising locally. How many 
dealers can get such help? 

How many of the large department stores will accept 
the dealer’s margins? How much do they do to promote 
sales? How often are their windows trimmed with electrical 
goods? Do they advertise except when they have a cut-price 
or when they are using advertised electrical goods as leaders? 
How many department stores stock electrical goods instead 
of buying from hand to mouth at large volume margins? 

There are certain electrical dealers who are making 
money, but see if these haven’t some kind of an agency agree- 
ment that gives them an extra margin. 

Yes, you can make a profit selling electrical appliances 

(1) If you get a higher margin 

(2) If you don’t stock them 

(3) If you have an agency 

(4) If the manufacturer is made to pay your pro- 
motion costs. 

You can’t make money selling appliances at present 
margins, if you are alive and want to push the line and de- 
velop a market. 





No More Broadcasting 


Radiocasting it is, not broadcasting—at least that is the 
decision of the radio manufacturers as expressed at the 
meeting last month at Atlantic City of the Associated Many. 
facturers of Electrical Supplies. Some one discovered that 
the word “broadcast,” according to Webster, meant to scatter 
widely and was particularly applied to seeds. Of course, 
radio was nothing material that could be scattered, so “broad. 
cast” would never do. A new word was necessary—it js 
“radiocast.” 

What difference does it make if broadcast is the word 
for scattering seed? Everybody knows what “broadcasting” 
as applied to radio means. It was such a fine word that the 
Any word that the public takes like it 
did “broadcast” is the right word. 


public grabbed it. 


Some time ago, the electrical industry tried to give the 
public a new name—“convenience outlet.” The public 
doesn’t use the word and probably never will. 

We predict that radiocast will go the same way. We 
like broadcast and we hope that no serious attempt will be 
made to effect a substitution. 

There are too many things about radio which can be 
brought to the public’s attention advantageously, without 
trying to change something this is better the way it is. 


Is Business Rotten? No! 


Because this is presidential year, or because there is an 
oil scandal, or because there is too much rain or because 
there is too little or because of some other equally strong 
circumstance a lot of people have an idea that business ought 
to be bad. Maybe business is poor in some lines but if 
Charlie Eidlitz is right, and he generally is, electrical con- 
tractors ought to be in clover. Eidlitz says “Watch the build. 
ing curve and you can tell what your business will amount 
to in ninety days.” Let us see what the building curve has 
to say. 

According to the Dodge Reports which include figures 
on about seven-eights of the total building construction in 
the United States, the total contracts awarded up to June 1 
are around 15 per cent. greater than those awarded up to 
June 1 last year, while the volume of residential construction 
is about 20 per cent. greater. 

Based on these figures the months of September and 
October ought to be whoppers. And since each month this 
year is exceeding the corresponding month of last year we 
ought to be in for a mighty fine lot of wiring business. 

Figures may lie and we may be shooting a whole lot of 
hot-air or “bunk,” as Eidlitz would say, but it certainly looks 
to us as though there were no cause for complaint by wit 
ing contractors. 
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Mississippi Annual Convention 


The annual convention of the 
Mississipp! Electrical League will be 
held at Gulfport July 28 and 29, ac- 
cording to plans announced by J. M. 
Fried, secretary. L. W. Davis, general 
manager of the Association of Electra- 
sists—International, will speak at the 
meeting on “Putting an Association to 
Work in Your Business,” touching par- 
ticularly on the problems relating to 
the conduct of the contractor-dealers’ 
business and the selling of electrical 
jobs at a profit. 





Pennsylvanians Meet for 
Twelfth Year 


One hundred and twenty five electri- 
cal contractor-dealers attended the 
twelfth annual convention of the Penn- 
sylvania State Association of Electrical 
Contractors and Dealers, held at Allen- 
town June 11. The Pennsylvania asso- 
ciation, which has a total of 110 mem- 
bers, has recently been chartered as a 
corporation. 


One of the features on the program 
was the description by the delegation 
from Scranton of the cooperative elec- 
tric advertising campaign which is being 
carried on in that city. Many of the 
members of the local association there 
are advertising one day a week, all this 
advertising being grouped on one page. 
The local work of that association has 
included among other things the settle- 
ment of labor troubles, proposing of 
local. legislation and exchange of 
credit information. 


After the report of the officers and 
district representatives, the meeting 
adopted a resolution against courtesy 
discounts. The secretary reported on 
the separation of bids, this being re- 
quired by a state law on public work, 
and is enforceable by an injunction 
proceedings. 

Following the adjournment of the 
business session the delegates were 
taken on a sight-seeing tour through a 
nearby game reservation, and returned 
to Allentown for the annual dinner. At 
the dinner the speakers included: R. W. 
Keck, retiring president; J. H. Truman, 
general manager of the Pennsylvania 
Power & Light Company; E. L. Jacquet, 
of the Society for Electrical Develop- 
ment; M. J. Bergen, of the Radio Cor- 
poration of America; and Samuel A. 
Chase, of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company. 


Officers elected for the year are: 
President, F. Lloyd Smith; vice presi- 
dent, Daniel L. Bradley; and secretary- 
treasurer, M. G. Sellers, Philadelphia. 
The Board of Directors elected is com- 
prised of Edgar W. Weaver, R. H. 
Bauchspiess, Samuel H. Chase, John E. 
Hess, John F. Buchanan and Fred 
Smith. 





Iowa Association of Electra- 
gists Formed 


Fifty electrical contractor-dealers 
from twenty-four lowa cities met June 
17 at the Des Moines Chamber of Com- 
merce and formed the Iowa Association 
of Electragists. E. B. Murray of Fort 
Dodge was elected president; Robert 
Honnegger of the Capital City Electric 
Company of Des Moines, vice president, 
and C. E. Gourley of Cedar Rapids, 
secretary-treasurer. H. J. Ryan of 
Sioux City and A. R. Poling of Ot- 
tumwa were elected to form an executive 
committee of five members with the 
officers of the association. 

The state was divided into an east 
and west district with the dividing line 
running through Des Moines. District 
meetings will be held four times a year. 
The east district meeting will probably 
be held at Cedar Rapids and the west 


district meeting at Sioux City, both the 
latter part of this month. A state as- 
sociation meeting will be held semi- 
annually, and a special state meeting is 





C. E. GOURLEY 


planned in about ninety days. The as- 
sociation plans to urge more rigid 
state inspection of electrical wiring. 








Florida President Emphasizes 
Co-operation 


State Meeting Told to Insist on Fair Prices for Their Work—Action With Architects 
Regarding Bids Proposed 


The necessity of electragists getting 
together to protect their interests was 
the point emphasized by Preston Ayers, 
president of the Florida Association of 
Electragists, at the third meeting of the 
association held recently at Jacksonville 
with over 100 Florida contractors in at- 
tendance. Mr. Ayers mentioned the fact 
that some general contractors will bid 
electragists against one another and 
pointed out that the cost of business, 
being practically the same in all locali- 
ties, the only difference there should be 
in bids would be in the estimating of 
labor and material. This being the 
case, he said, if all electragists will make 
a practice of doing good work, and in- 
sist on fair prices for this work, it will 
be a benefit to every one concerned. 

Mr. Ayers suggested that electrical 
contracts be let through the owners or 
architects, instead of the general con- 
tractor, and that electragists in submit- 


ting their bids, give notice that they 
were considered to be final bids. 

The question of who is and who is 
not entitled to be called an electrical 
contractor came up in talks made by 
W. H. Secrest and F. B. Vary, both of 
Jacksonville. Mr. Vary, secretary of 
the Jacksonville Jobbers’ Association, 
said that at the present time passing an 
examination and buying a license was 
the only qualification necessary to be- 
come a contractor-dealer. He spoke 
also against trying to set prices and 
touched on competition between con- 
tractors with large stocks and those with 
small, 

T. J. Smith of South Jacksonville re- 
viewed his experience with collections 
and outlined his present policy, which 
was to submit a final price with his con- 
tract, insist on cash for his material 
and labor as it was put on the job and 
final payment immediately on comple- 
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T. E. Satchwell of 
Jacksonville spoke on association work 
and recommended membership in local 
association. He expressed himself as 
in favor of uniform electrical inspec- 


tion of the work. 


tion for the whole state. 
M. C. S. Graham, electrical inspector 
of Jacksonville, in addressing the 


Ladd, of Jacksonville, followed with 
the suggestion that the architects be 
asked to adopt the three percent rule 
for making allowances for electrical 
work in buildings. 

A number of talks by other electra- 
gists featured the morning meeting. 
The afternoon session was given over to 











The Hundred and Over Electragists Who Attended the Florida Meeting 


meeting stressed the need of the electri- 
cal industry for cooperation and the 
education of the contractor-dealer on 
overhead. He also suggested making 
the electrical contract directly with the 
owner and advocated a state law cover- 
ing electrical inspection, with local ad- 
ministration of the law. 

The meeting adopted as read a reso- 
lution proposed by the Electrical Con- 
tractors and Dealers’ Association of 
Jacksonville, which recommended that 
a strong committee be appointed to 
wait upon the State Association of Ar- 
chitects and upon individual architects 
with a view to securing action on their 
part toward taking the electrical work 
out of the hands of general contractors 
and placing it with the architect. M. A. 


a discussion of credits, contracts and 
collections. R. M. Van Dyke, of Jack- 
sonville, spoke at length on extension of 
credits, stating that in accepting a note 
for settlement of past due accounts, 
nine out of ten customers expect further 
credit.. He said that he had been very 
successful with trade acceptances on 
new accounts and also stated that he 
considered that when a contractor was 
a member of the Association of Elec- 
tragists—International, it was a great 
help to him in securing credit. There 
were a number of other speakers on sim- 
ilar topics. 

The next meeting of the association 
is scheduled to be held at Tampa some 
time after the middle of August, the 
exact date to be set later. 





Cleveland Report Indicates 
Contractors Overcapitalized 


Data compiled among members of 
the contractors’ group of the Electrical 
League of Cleveland show the average 
1923 was 4.7 
times, according to the report of M. G. 
Buchan, 


capital turnover for 


league representative in 
charge of service to contractors 

“It is reasonable to suppose seven or 
eight would not be too high,” Mr. 


Buchan stated. “A capital turnover of 


1.7 times indicates a keen competitive 
condition or, in other words, overcapi- 
talization. Total volume of business 
for any given period is fixed within 
certain limits and, if all contractors at- 
tempt to get more than their quota, a 
competitive condition is established. 
“In the end no more business, as a 
whole, is secured, and the net profit on 
the business is below normal. With 
conditions as they are contractors are 
beginning to realize the importance of 
adjusting their business :o smaller 
volumes and larger net profits.” 


es 


New Master Electricians 
Association 


A certificate of incorporation hy 
been filed by the Master Electriciang 
Association of New Brunswick, N, J, 
The trustees of the association are: 
Joseph J. Mangin, Pine street and 
Georges Road; Norris M. Terwilliger, 
28 Liberty street; Frank Eich, 52 Lee 
avenue; Joseph F. Randolph, 69 Albany 
street; Everett Hamer, 195 Codwise 
avenue; William E. Pearson, 218 Cleve. 
land avenue, Highland Park; David 
Weir, 8 Bayard street. 





‘‘Red Seal’? Showing Results 
in Classified Columns 


The Red Seal campaign in Toronto 
—where it was born—swings along 
merrily, and now the builders are be- 
ginning to realize that “Red Seal,” 
spoken of a dwelling, has an actual 
cash value. Here are two advertise- 
ments taken at random from numbers 
of similar’ ones which appear in 
Toronto dailies. 





MIMICO RED SEAL HOUSE 
OVERLOOKING Highway and lake, living room 
21 feet long, French doors, everything O.K., 
must be seen to be appreciated. Apply on job, 
Eastbourne cres., Mimico, Phone Local 146J. 2-D 





in Residential Mimico—Hillside Avenue 

FOR SALE—Red Seal electrical home, best work- 

manship throughout, tapestry brick on granite 
bocks, cellar, 6 large rooms, sunroom and kitch- 
enet, tiled bathroom and hardwood floors through- 
out, hot water heating, extra toilet in basement, 
black walnut and white enamel finish; overlooking 
highway. 





The electrical contractor, the builder, 
the seller, and the buver, all capitalize 
on the “Red Seal” house and the good 
will for the Red Seal campaign accu- 
mulates like a snowball rolling down 


hill. 





Philadelphia Has 1924 Edition 
of Electric Home 
Philadelphia’s second Electric Home 


opened recently and at the present rate 
of attendance the number of visitors 
will exceed that attracted by the first 
Electric Home, exhibited there _ last 
year. This edition of the Quaker City 
Electric Home is actually two homes 
under one roof, they being decorated 
and furnished in duplicate. One of 
them is on exhibit from 2 to 10 p. m. 
every day, while the other is thrown 
open to the public when the number of 
visitors is too large to be accommodated 
by one home. 

The two homes are located on Roose- 
velt Boulevard, which forms part of the 
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———— 
main highway between Philadelphia 
and New York. The attendance the first 
Sunday exceeded all expectations and 
the Electric Home Exhibit Committee 
anticipate that by the time the home 
closes the total attendance will have 
sone considerably over 50,000, which 
ui the mark set last year. 





New Yorkers Told May Breaks 
All Installation Records 


An attendance that overflowed the 
grand ballroom of the Hotel Astor, 
New York City, signalized the joint 
meeting of the New York Electrical 
League and New York Electrical Board 
of Trade. held May 28. An optimistic 
tinge was given the meeting by the an- 
nouncement of Arthur Williams, presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, that in- 
stallations during May had broken all 
records of the New York Edison Com- 
pany. He said the Edison company 
had just completed spending $75,000,- 
000 on improvements and extensions of 
its lines and plant and was preparing to 
spend $46,000,000 more within the near 
future, to take care of the greatest con- 
sumption per consumer that the com- 
pany had ever known. 


James R. Strong, president of the 
Association of Electragists—Interna- 
tional, in a talk on cooperation, sug- 
gested that an amalgamation of the Elec- 
trical Board of Trade and the Electrical 
League might be advisable inasmuch as 
both represented the ideal of coopera- 
tion in the electrical industry and both 
were aiming at the same target. He 
stated, also, his belief that both organ- 
izations should follow closely a policy 
of aggressive business promotion. 

Charles L. Ejidlitz, chairman of the 
board of governors of the Board of 
Trade, touched on the subject of in- 
spection, giving it as his opinion that 
New York City was over-inspected on 
new work and under-inspected on old 
work. He estimated that there were at 
least 100,000 bad-order premises in the 
tity and proposed as a remedy for this 
that the municipal inspection bureau 
concentrate only on re-inspection work, 
leaving all new work to the Under- 
Writers and accepting their decisions. 

Among the other speakers were Cal- 
vert Townley, of the Westinghouse 
Electric © Manufacturing © Company, 
Frank Pattison, of Pattison Brothers, 
William Kennedy, of the Sibley-Pitman 
Electric Corporation, and Theodore D. 
Montgomery, of the Cutler-Hammer 
Company. 


National Radio Convention 
Planned 


Plans are now under way, according 
to the announcement of the National 
Radio Trade Association, for the first 
national convention of the radio asso- 
ciations of the United States, to be held 
in New York City during September. 
The invitation to meet in New York for 
a convention of national organizations 
in the radio industry has been sent out 
by the Radio Trade Association of New 
York and reports received indicate that 
a great deal of interest has been aroused 
among the various organizations. 

Special sectional meetings during the 
convention will enable radio men in at- 
tendance to pick the sessions that ap- 
peal most to them, passing by those 
that are of interest to some other group. 


The exact date for the meeting has not 
yet been set, pending confirmation of 
proposed dates from the other associa- 
tions that have been invited to meet at 
the same time. 





Copper Wire Specifications 


The American Society for Testing 
Materials has submitted to the Ameri- 
can Engineering Standards Committee 
for approval as American standards, 
specifications for hard-drawn copper 
wire; medium-hard-drawn copper wire; 
and tinned, soft or annealed copper 
wire. The specifications include re- 
quirements for purity of material, dia- 
meter, gaging, finish, tensile strength 
and elongation, specific gravity, electric 
conductivity, chemical test methods, 
packing and inspection. 














Hew Entiond Hopes to ‘Eilesinass the 
Curbstoner 


NGLAND appears to have solved 

the problems of the irresponsible 
contractor by registering the responsi- 
ble and reliable contractors. 

Under the auspices of the national 
associations of electrical contractors, 
electrical engineers, consulting engi- 
neers, central stations, jobbers, manu- 
facturers and architects, there has been 
incorporated under the English com- 
pany law, the National Register of 
Electrical Installation Contractors. 

This is a private corporation and as 
such, of course, has no police powers. 
It cannot compel contractors to apply 
for registration, but supervised as it is 
by the leading electrical and engineer- 
ing bodies, its acts are backed by com- 
plete public confidence. This scheme 
apparently does not possess many of 
the dangerous features attendant upon 
enforced municipal licensing. 

Applications for registration have to 
satisfy the executive committee both as 
to their competency and _ financial 
status. 

The rules for an individual provide 


that he 


(a) be in possession of the necessary 
equipment to the satisfaction of the registra- 
tion board or the executive committee for 
carrying on the business of an electrical in- 
stallation contractor ; 

(b) be engaged in such business at the 
date of application for registration or re- 
newal of certificate; and, either 

(c) have been in business as an electrical 
installation contractor for five years; or have 
acted as a charge hand on electrical installa- 
tion work for a competent firm or firms of 
electrical contractors for five years; or have 
passed the final examination of the city and 


guilds of London Institute for electrical in- 
stallation work, or other equivalent examina- 
tion approved by the registration board; or 
produce evidence which shall satisfy the 
executive committee that he has had such 
theoretical and practical training as makes 
him competent to undertake electrical in- 
stallation work. 


A company to be registered must em- 
ploy a manager who can qualify under 
(c) for individuals. 

By means of temporary registration 
of three months without certificate, con- 
tractors just starting in business are 
virtually put on probation. At the end 
of three months the new man must sat- 
isfy the board or go off the register 
entirely. 


To those who measure up to the re- 
quirements and pay a registration fee 
of £5, a certificate is granted and the 
right to advertise the fact that they are 
so registered. 

The rules also provide for a with- 
drawal of registration for misrepre- 
sentation of facts, for the use of faulty 
or improper materials or for faulty 
workmanship whereby there is created 
a life or fire hazard, for acts contrary 
to the integrity of the trade or injurious 
to the public, for hindering inspection 
and for the following, which will be 
appreciated by many in this country: 

“If he shall become bankrupt or make an 
assignment for the benefits of creditors, or 
being a Company, be wound up, or pass a 


resolution for winding up, or on any change 
of ownership of his business being effected.” 


Provision is made under the rules for 
the publication of cancellation of reg- 
istration. 
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To Push for Segregation of Electrical 
Work on State Jobs 


Plans for the activities of the New 
York State Electrical 
Contractors and Dealers were formu- 
lated and agreed upon at the annual 
meeting of the Inlet, 
N. Y., on June 23. 

C. C. Miller of Oneonta was elected 
chairman in place of F. A. Mott of 
Rochester, who has served for several 
years. 


Association of 


association at 


The afternoon was devoted to a busi- 
ness meeting in which plans were dis- 
cussed regarding handling of various 
problems with regard to legislation and 
underwriters, future policy of the asso- 
ciation, etc., after which L. W. Davis, 
general manager of the Association of 
Electragists, took up the work of the 
International Association as it affected 
the interests of the state and local 
members and the constructive associa- 
tion activities which are more and more 
being developed. 

One of the delightful features of the 
day at this beautiful place in the Adi- 
rondacks was a twenty-four mile launch 
trip in the morning through the four 
lakes in that chain. The day was com- 
pleted with a banquet in the evening 
for members and their families. 

It was decided to push this coming 
year a bill in the Legislature for the 
segregation of electrical work from the 
general contracts in all State work, to 
make a survey of underwriters’ inspec- 


tion conditions in all districts to bring 
about more uniform interpretation of 
the Code, particularly on the question 
of grounding; and to urge a more ac- 
tive development of the Joint Confer- 
ence Committee of New York State. 

It was further decided to continue 
the present form of the Association, 
which has a list of 620 members regis- 
tered on its books, and to call for dues 
of only $3 per year, to be conserved as 
far as possible as an emergency fund 
ready to handle legislative problems 
that may arise and need instant action 
and support. A call is to be sent out 
to each district of the State to be rep- 
resented on the State Executive Com- 
mittee by men who can take an active 
part in association matters. 





Pamphlet to Arouse Interest 
in Lightning Protection 


Electragists who desire to promote 
their sales of lightning-protection 
equipment will be interested in a 
pamphlet prepared for widespread dis- 
tribution by the National Fire Protec- 
tion The pamphlet is 
called, “Protect Your Property Against 
Lightning” and is gotten up in a form 
which will be interesting to the public. 
It gives statistics on the annual loss of 
life and property caused by lightning 
and shows by comparative figures that 


Association. 


Ls 


the danger of lightning damage can be 
almost entirely eliminated by proper 
protection. This has been pointed oy 
as a productive field for the contractor. 
dealer in suburban and rural section, 
Copies of this bulletin for distribution 
to prospects may be obtained by order. 
ing No. El2 from the National Fire 
Protection Association, 40 Central 
Street, Boston. The price is $1.50 per 
hundred, with a discount for thousand 
lots. 





Motor Standards Proposed 

The National Machine Tool Build. 
ers’ Association has formally proposed 
to the American Engineering Standards 
Committee that there should be stand. 
ardization of important dimensions of 
electric motors for use on machine 
tools. In presenting the recommenda- 
tion, E. F. Dubrul, general manager of 
the association, stated that great loss is 
caused to users of machine tools by the 
present lack of dimensional standard- 
ization, particularly in the distance be- 
tween the motor feet and in the height 
of the motor shaft from the bottom of 
the feet. 





New Maine League 


The electrical interests in Eastern 
Maine have organized an Electrical 
League under the name of  FEastern 
Maine Electrical Board of Trade. The 
league is an outgrowth of the Commu- 
nity Electrical Exhibit held in Bangor 
in March. W. G. Burrill is president. 





— is a photograph of the big- 
gest force of union electricians ever 
employed at one time on a single opera- 
tion, the being the new 
super-power station of the Brooklyn 
the contractor for 
which is the Lord Electric Company of 


installation 


Edison Company, 





Some Payroll! 


New York City. The payroll for con- 
siderably over a month numbered 815 
union electricians and the Lord com- 
pany is scheduled to be engaged on the 
work for a total of six months. 

The electrical contractors have con- 
tracted to install all the electrical work, 


with the exception of some of the larger 
generating equipment, which is being 
put in by the manufacturers. The Lord 
firm has installed 14 complete high- 
tension wiring layouts as well as com- 
plicated lighting, signal, telephone and 
control systems. 
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SESE 


EFINITE plans for completely cov: 
ering the country in the Bette 
Home Lighting Activity were made at 
, meeting of the Executive Committee 
on Monday, June 23, by the appoint- 
ment of Regional Directors to carry 
out the campaign in United States and 
Canada. In each geographic section of 
the National Electric Light Association, 
representatives were selected who will 
spend a great portion of their time from 
now until the campaign closes in visit- 
ing communities in their section for 
the purpose of explaining the activity. 


These appointments are as follows: 
1, L. D. Gibbs, Edison Illuminating 
Company of Boston, 39 Boylston 
Street, Boston, Mass.; 2, W. E. Robert- 
son, Robertson-Cataract Electric Com- 
pany, Buffalo, N. Y.; 2d, M. E. Skin- 
ner, Duquesne Light & Power Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; 2d, W. H. Wade, Al- 
toona, Pa.; 3, J. E. North, Electrical 
League of Cleveland, Hotel Statler, 
Cleveland, Ohio; 4, H. A. Brooks, Po- 
tomac Electric Power Co., 4th & C. 
Streets, Washington, D. C.; 5, Chas. A. 
Collier, Georgia Railway & Power Co., 
Atlanta, Ga.; 6, John F. Gilchrist, 
Commonwealth Edison Co., 72 West 
Adams Street, Chicago, llinois; 7, H. E. 
Young, Northern States Power Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, Minn.; 8, Glen A. 
Walker, Nebraska Power Co., Omaha, 
Nebraska; 9, Chas. W. Davis, Dallas 
Power & Light Co., Interurban Building, 
Dallas, Texas; 10, Clare E. Stannard, 
Public Service Co. of Colorado, 900 
lith Street, Denver, Colorado; 11, A. C. 
McMicken, Portland Railway Light & 
Power Co., Broadway and Alder 
Streets, Portland, Oregon; 12, A. 
Emory Wishon, San Joaquin Light & 
Power Corporation, Fresno, California; 
13, F. W. Willcox, Province Ontario. 


Under the direction of these men the 
feld work of the campaign will be con- 
ducted and the various communities will 
report to their respective directors. 
These men are well known throughout 
their sections and the Better Home 
lighting Activity is fortunate in ob- 
laning their services. 








Considerable enthusiasm was shown 
by the executive committee on the field 
work that has already been accom- 
plished by the representatives of Society 
for Electrical Development who have 
n touring the country interviewing 









Home Lighting Campaign Attracts 
Industry’s Leaders 


the regional directors and the electrical 
interests in various communities. 

Some of the cities that have definitely 
decided to conduct campaigns are: 
Denver; St. Paul; Chicago; Atlanta; 
Grand Rapids, Michigan; Detroit; 
Windsor, Ontario; Cleveland; Pitts- 
burgh; Buffalo; Newburgh, N. Y.; 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Kingston, N. Y.; 
New York City; Boston, Lorain, Ohio; 
Elyria, Ohio; Mansfield, Ohio; Massil- 
lon, Ohio; Warren, Ohio: Alliance, 
Ohio: Ashland, Ohio. 

Two new members of the executive 
committee were selected at the meeting 
on Monday: Frank W. Smith, United 
Electric Light Company, and W. E. 
Robertson, of Buffalo. 

Money will be solicited by the finance 
committee under the direction of W. E. 
Robertson, Chairman. The members of 
this committee are: Herman Plaut, L. 
Plaut Co., 432 East 23d Street, New 
York City; J. R. Strong, 526 West 34th 
Street, New York City; Geo. F. Morri- 


son, General Electric Co, 120 Broad- 
way, New York City; Walter Cary, 
Westinghouse Lamp Co., 165 Broadway, 
New York City; J. W. Perry, Johns- 
Manville, Inc., Madison Avenue at 4lst 
Street, New York City; B. E. Salisbury, 
Pass and Seymour, Solvay, New York; 
LeRoy Clark, Safety Insulated Wire & 
Cable Co., 114 Liberty Street, New 
York City; E. A. Gillinder, Gillinder & 
Sons, Philadelphia, Pa.; H. B. Crouse, 
Crouse-Hinds Co., Syracuse, New York; 
John A. Duncan, Illinois Electric Co., 
Chicago, Illinois; W. I. Bickford, Iron 
City Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Geo, 
E. Cullinan, Western Electric Company, 
East 42d Street, New York City; V. C. 
B. Wetmore, Wetmore’ Savage Co.; 
Boston, Mass.; F. W. Willcox, Canadian 
General Electric Co., Toronto, Ontario. 

All advertising done in the campaign 
will be passed upon by a special com- 
mittee called the Advisory Advertising 
Committee, the appoints of which are 
P. B. Zimmerman, J. C. McQuiston and 
T. J. McManus. 

The executive committee have 
planned to meet next on July 17 in 


New York. 











| SIDELINES FOR ELECTRIC SHOPS 
| 


Diversification of crops helps the farmer. Diversification of mer- 
| chandising effort is helping the contractor-dealer to make money on 
sidelines when regular lines slow down. THE ELECTRAGIST for July 
tells how a number of contractor-dealers are making profits this way, 
what lines they have installed, why they considered them suitable and 
how they have built up sales for them. 


Coming Next Month 
The PROFIT Number 




















Omaha’s Spring Frolic 
The annual Spring Frolic of the 


Electrical Industry Association of 
Omaha was held during May, with an 
attendance of 140 members, the largest 
for some time. The auditorium of the 
Omaha Y. W. C. A. was obtained for 
the event by Israel Lovett, secretary, 
and an entertainment program was pre- 
sented by employees of the Northwest- 
ern Bell Telephone Company. 





Salem Has Electric Home 


The Essex County (Mass.) Electrical 
Club opened its first Electric Home at 
Salem, on June 2. Reports received 
thus far indicate the arousing of much 
interest through a large attendance of 
the public with commensurate results in 
merchandising and house-wiring. 





Poughkeepsie Electric Exhibit 
The Central Hudson Gas & Electric 


Company, with the cooperation of a 
number of contractor-dealers, conduct- 
ed a Community Electrical Exhibit at 
Poughkeepsie during the industrial ex- 
position held recently in that city. Over 
25,000 visitors passed through the ex- 
hibit. 





Denver Contractors Elect 


At the annual meeting of the Denver 
Electrical Contractors’ Association in 
May a new board of directors was 
elected for the ensuing year. It in- 
cludes C. N. Shannon, W. A. J. Gus- 
cott, E. A. Scott, P. Harry Byrne and 
E. C. Headrick. Officers will be elected 


from this group at an early meeting. 
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New Nassau-Suffolk Officers = ] 77-79 Sunswich Street, Long Island, 
; COSTS , mY. 
At the annual outing and meeting of Corbin Cabinet Lock Co. Ne 
the Nassau-Suffolk (L. I.) Association Even Standard Oil can’t do busi- til Pane 


of Electrical ee and Dealers, 
held at Blue Point, .. June 11, offi- 
cers for the fray tn year were elected 
as_ follows: President, Hiram  V. 
Cosby: vice president, Edwin M. Sea- 
man: George W. Lascelle; 
William H. Ald- 
Henry T. Hobby. 


business 


treasurer, 
financial secretary, 
rich: secretary, 

After the meeting which 
took place in the morning, there was a 
field 


baseball game between members, 
games, a luncheon and dancing. 





Texas Radio Dealers Convene 


Texas radio dealers held their first 
convention recently Dallas, dealers 
from all parts of Texas and Oklahoma 
attending. The convention was held 
under the auspices of the Radio Equip- 
ment Company of Texas, Louis Cohn, 
of the Radio Equipment 
Lloyd Cohn, general manager 
company, and James I. Wood, j 
Crosley 


Company, 
of the 
r., of the 
Radio Corporation being in 
charge of arrangements. 


OBITUARIES 
Thomas J. McCarthy 


Thomas J. McCarthy, electrical con- 
tractor of Union Hill, N. J., died of 
heart disease at his home June 8. He 
was forty-one years old and before en- 
tering the contracting business was em- 
ployed by the Public Service Company 
of New Jersey. 








William T. Ruete 


William T. Reute, known widely as a 
pathfinder in the electrical conduit field, 
died June 7. Entering the employ of 
the Interior Electrical Conduit Com- 
pany in 1889, he became superintendent 
of its successor, the Interior Conduit & 
Insulation Company, and was appointed 
to the same position with the Sprague 
Electric Company which absorbed the 
Interior Conduit & Insulation Company. 
He remained in this position until 1920 
when he was appointed general super- 
intendent of the works. He developed 
many types of conduit in this time, the 
most notable being flexible steel conduit 
and steel armored cable, the latter 
named “BX” by Mr. Reute, a _ trade 
mark that has become famous since its 
adoption. 


Neither can the con- 
tractor-dealer, but he is apt to do 
business at cost unless he knows the 
cost of doing business. The July | 
ELECTRAGIST will contain the 
“The Cost of Do- 
compiled by an ex- 


ness at cost. 


latest figures on 
ing Business,” 
pert. Reading it will mean money 
in your pocket. 


Coming Next Month 
The PROFIT Number 











Post Office Lists Makers of 
Approved New Type 
Mail Box 


The Post Office Department has is- 
sued a bulletin, dated May 28, with 
reference to Order No. 9596, prescrib- 
ing the requirements for the new-type 
mail receptacles in apartment houses 
which built or remodeled. 
The order above referred to went into 
effect on the date of its issuance, Sep- 
tember 13, 1923, but the date, Septem- 
ber 1, 1924, after which mail will be 
withheld from apartment houses not 
provided with receptacles conforming 
to the other, was decided upon in order 
to give manufacturers of such equip- 
ment more time. 


are being 


The new bulletin lists the following 
manufacturers of approxed boxes: 

Louis W. Chism, 2511 Union Central 
Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The U. S. Mailevator Co., Proctor 
Building, Yonkers, N. Y. 

The U. S. Safety Mail Box Co., 
Builders’ Exchange Building, Duluth, 
Minn. 

S. H. Couch Co., Atlantic Station, 
Boston, Mass. 


Lent’s Theft Proof Mail Box Co., 345 
Fountain Street, Providence, R. I. 

The Mail Receptacle Co., Room 538, 
149 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

The Cutler Mail Chute Co., 
Building, Rochester, N. Y. 

The Auth Electrical Specialty Co., 
422-430 East Fifty-third Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

Samson Electric Co., Canton, Mass. 

Coy Manufacturing Works, 3101- 
3109 South Canal Street, Chicago, II. 

American Products Co., 128 South 
Main Street, South Bend, Indiana. 

E. H. Lightfoot, 4518 Main Street, 
Houston, Tex. 


The United Metal Box Co. 


Cutler 


(Inc.), 


Homer Krick, 1152 Glasgow Avenue, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 

James E. Brady, 
New York, N. Y. 

The new boxes must be installed in 
all new apartment buildings, containing 
three or more apartments, where the 
management has not arranged for mail 
to be delivered at the office or desk for 
distribution by its employes. 

The leading feature of the new box 
is that the letter carrier may have a 
master key by which he alone can have 
access to the boxes as a whole and the 
individual owner only to his box and 
the latter the only key to his box. In 
order that letter carriers may have no 
difficulty in reaching the master locks 
with the keys which they are required 
to attach to their persons by chains, 
groups of boxes must be placed so that 
the master lock is no more than 514 
feet from the floor. 


1457 Broadway, 





A Chip off the Old Block 
Friends of Louis Kalischer, who al- 


ways heads a large Brooklyn delegation 
to the annual convention of Electra- 
gists, will be glad to know that his son 
Ed, who graduates this year from the 
Bliss Electrical School in Washington, 
was Editor-in-Chief of “The Rheostat,” 


pede 


STAT, 


annie 
SOD. 








the school yearbook. Lou has been 4 
frequent contributor to the electrical 
press so that the boy might be said to 
“come by it naturally.” Ed is now 
assisting Arthur L. Abbott, technical 
director of the Association, in the col- 
lection and compilation of cost data. 
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What Happens When You Keep 
Books and Not Costs 


WO years ago a young fellow 

opened up in Milwaukee as a 
contractor-dealer and he had the good 
fortune to do business with a jobber 
yho encouraged him to purchase a 
Standard Accounting System, which he 
did. But right here he came to grief as 
g. C. Greusel, secretary of the G. Q. 
Electric Company of Milwaukee, told 
those at the recent annual convention of 
the National Electrical Credit Associa- 
tion. 

The contractor-dealer unfortunately 
emploved an accountant to install the 
system. who was unfamiliar with the 
merits of the system and the problems 
of the contractor. It didn’t take this 
accountant long to convince the con- 
tractor that he could install a system 
of his own which would be better than 
the Standard—and he did. 

It was a wonderful system. It told 
the contractor exactly how much 
money he took in, how much he spent, 
how much he owed and the various ac- 
counts owing him. It was a grand sys- 
tem of what? Bookkeeping! And 
bookkeeping which would have done 
equally well for the butcher, the grocer 
or the undertaker; but as an accounting 
system for a contractor it was rotten. 

It wasn’t long before the contractor 
wanted to know his labor costs on vari- 
ous jobs. He wanted to know whether 
his contracting and his merchandising 
departments were making or losing 
money. He couldn’t even tell what 
were his non-productive and overhead 
expenses. 

His profits on jobs, therefore, were 
largely a matter of guess. He of 
course endeavored to make a profit, but 
the mark up was not sufficient, and 
when the end of the year rolled around 
aid an inventory of stock taken, books 
closed, etc., he found his margin failed 
tocreate a surplus. In fact, he actually 
lost money. 

Then he thought of the Standard Ac- 
counting System he had purchased the 
year before and had it immediately in- 
talled this time by a man who knew 
how and today this contractor is one of 
its most ardent boosters. By its use he 
is able to make a careful analysis of the 
cost in every department. He stopped 
taking certain kinds of jobs which 
would prove a loss. It gave him the 
accurate costs of material, labor and 
incidental expenses of each individual 


job. With expert cost data on each 
completed job he was able profitably to 
estimate similar jobs. It gave him the 
opportunity to analyze the productive 
capacity of each employe and many 
other things which the system made 
possible. 





New League Progresses 


The St. Paul Electrical Board of 
Trade, recently organized, now has a 
paid up membership exceeding 100. 
The following officers have been elect- 
ed: President, F. C. Hoffman; chair- 
man of the board, G. O. House; vice 
president, H. F. Thomas; secretary- 
treasurer, W. J. Jockers. 

Monthly meetings have been insti- 
tuted, several already having been held. 


The first promotional activity took the 
form of a convenience outlet exhibit at 
the St. Paul Building Show. Two din- 
ing rooms were exhibited—exact dupli- 
cates—one with unsightly cords con- 
nected to the fixtures; the other with 
convenience outlets installed. 





Chicagoans Reorganize 

The Electric Club of Chicago re- 
cently held a reorganization meeting. 
authorization being given by the meet- 
ing to sign the lease for new quarters 
to be taken over later this year and for 
re-organization of the structure of the 
club to provide for development and 
promotional activities on a large scale. 
Details of the plan, together with re- 
vised constitution and by-laws, are now 
being prepared. The re-organization 
committee consists of Paul W. Koch. 
president of the club, T. C. Russell and 
P. A. Powers. 





Community Exhibits Popular in 


New England 





OMMUNITY electrical shows par- 
ticipated in by the local trade are 
becoming very popular in New Eng- 
land. The pioneers in the movement 
were the Boston Edison Company and 
now through cooperative arrangements 
between the New England section of the 
N. E. L. A. and the Society for Electrical 
Development, an inexpensive and stand- 
ardized plan has been worked out for 
future shows. 
For the first eight of these exhibits the 
attendance was 80,000 out of an aggre- 


gate population of 247,000. The im- 
mediate recorded sales resulting from 
these exhibits totaled in excess of $41,- 
000. Several wiring contracts were re- 
ceived also. 

The sales possibilities of this develop- 
ment were excellent, not only in imme- 
diate business, but in the leads secured. 
Peing small town stuff, it brings a de- 
cided popular appeal. The attendance 
is always a very considerable propor- 
tion of the adult population of the com- 
munity. 
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Salt Lake’s Third Home 


Electrical contractors and dealers of 


Salt Lake City are very active with pro- 


motional plans, the third Electrical 
Home to be put up there now being 
under construction under the super- 
vision of the local The 
Home is being built at the head of one 
of the finest boulevards in the exclusive 
residence section, and, according to 
E. H. Eardley, secretary, promises to 


association. 


be one of the best ventures of the asso- 
ciation so far. 

A new local code ordinance has been 
passed recently. 
flexible conductor, con- 
duit, outlet boxes, safety switches and a 


It requires the use of 
steel-armored 


number of other approved wiring de- 
vices. 





Rhode Island Meeting Hears 
Babson Expert 


Thursday, June 12, the Rhode Island 
Electrical League held a dinner meeting 
at the Turks Head Club at Providence. 
A. H. Allcott, chairman of the program 
meeting, reported very gratifying re- 
sults thus far in the electrical con- 
venience contest, called attention to the 
newspaper advertising of an educational 
nature the league is doing in connection 
with the contest and announced that ar- 
rangements have been made to have a 
series of radio talks. Plans are under 
way for an electrical home in the fall. 

F. A. Boss, chairman of the finance 
committee, reported there is money in 
the treasury but that it is budgeted to 
be spent and more members are needed 
to increase the income of the league. 
E. J. Wood, chairman of the member- 
ship committee reported an energetic 
campaign is now under way to increase 
the membership. A. H. Walker, chair- 
man of the Outing committee, an- 
nounced that an outing of the league 
and the Master Electrical Contractors 
Association will be held at the Warwick 
Club, August 20. Geo. Rundell of the 
Union Electric Supply Company won 
the attendance prize. 

The principal speaker of the evening 
was H. N. McGill, Industrial Specialist, 
of the Babson Statistical Bureau. He 
stated that during the past few months 
there has been a falling off in general 
business throughout the United States 
and that it is now necessary to work 
about three times as hard to get and 
maintain the volume of business attain- 
able before that. He claimed that com- 
modity prices are now about 45 percent 


above pre-war prices, having dropped 
from 150 percent. 

In regard to building he claimed 
there is no need of industrial and office 
buildings in excess of those already 
constructed, that residential building 
will continue but that building material 
prices are already coming down and 
wages in this field will also have to be 
lowered before any increase in building 
can be expected. Material prices in the 
building industry are still about 100 
percent higher than pre-war prices. 

He said there were three solutions to 
the problem of maintaining business 
volume. One to concentrate sales effort 
on the best sections of the country, sec- 
ond to educate labor to co-operate, third 
purchase cautiously. There is plenty 


Ls 


of business to be secured, he claimed 
but a high degree of efficiency must }» 
maintained to get it. 





Standard System Good for 
Small Business 


“The Standard Accounting System js 
a very flexible system. It is adapted to 
a small business as well as to a large 
business. Such a system can be in. 
stalled and operated in a two-thousand 
dollar a month business as well as a 
ten-thousand dollar a month business, 
The beauty of the system is the flexi- 
bility of it.-—W. J. Schuelke. auditor, 
Milwaukee Electrical Contractor Deal- 
ers’ Association. 











Newark Show May Be Made Annual Affair 


So successful was the first Newark 


(N. J.) Electrical Show, held by the 


Electricians’ Association of 
that city from June 2 to June 7, that 
plans are already afoot for making the 
show an annual affair. The total at- 
tendance for the six afternoons and 
evenings that the show was open to the 
public was 30,000. The highest daily 
attendance was 10,000, this number vis- 
iting the exhibit on Thursday, a day 
which had been set aside as Con- 
tractor-Dealers’ Day. 


Master 


The financial success of the show was 
assured several weeks before the open- 
ing, 186 exhibitors having reserved 
space by that time. Sixteen of these 
were contractor-dealers and throughout 
the show much emphasis was directed 
upon the service rendered to the public 
by electragists. Due to the early 


reservations by exhibitors the commit- 
tee in charge was able to make it an 
entirely electrical show. 

Special days were devoted to the 
central station interests, the manufac- 
turers, the jobbers and the contractor- 
dealers. On each day there were edu- 
cational talks, interspersed with enter- 
tainment by orchestras and _ singers. 
The entertainment program was in 
charge of Mrs. Carrie F. Taylor, secre- 
tary of the New Jersey Association of 
Electrical Contractors. Every evening 
$50 worth of electrical prizes were 
awarded. 

No figures are available on the sales 
resulting from the show, but the ex- 
hibitors without exception expresssed 
themsclves as well satisfied and many 
have made _ tentative 


the 1925 exhibit. 


reservations for 











July. 
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Porcelain for Permanence 
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1 A Department Devoted to the Latest Devices Used by the Electrical 


Contractor and Dealer 











New Microcondenser 


The Com- 
pany, of Cleveland, Ohio, is placing on 


Sterling Manufacturing 


the market a new microcondenser, its 


type R-311, which has been especially 


designed for equalizing radio frequency 
circuits. Convenience and simplicity 
of operation is a feature to which the 
company points, a turn of the screw 
slot in the visible plate setting it in the 
equalized position. 


New Socket 
A black molded 


where brass is not allowed, has been 
put on the market by the Connecticut 
Electric Manufacturing Company of 
Bridgeport, Conn. <A _ black molded 


rosette for use with the socket is also 


socket, for use 


SE ial eel 
ee A See a An! | A 


being manufactured. The rosette fits a 
314-inch outlet box. The combination 
has been devised particularly for use 
in kitchens, warehouses, factories,, 
cellars and other places where it is not 
practicable to use brass, due to the fact 
that it tarnishes. 


Machine Tool Controllers 


A new line of magnetic machine tool 
=] 

placed on the 

market by the General Electric Com- 

They employ the counter-e. m. 

f. method of acceleration and are ap- 

plicable to both reversing and non- 


controllers has been 


pany. 


reversing, cons‘ant and _ adjustable 
speed drives requiring normal starting 
conditions. They have been developed 


primarily for application to direct cur- 





rent motors in sizes ranging up to and 
including 15 horse power. Coincident 
with the adoption of this new type of 
starter for its smaller motors, the com- 
pany has made a redesign of its larger 
types of magnetic machine tool and 
general purpose controllers. 
Screwless Holder 

The F. W. Wakefield Brass Company, 
of Vermilion, Ohio, is marketing its 
“Red Spot” commercial lighting service 
hanger, in the six-inch size, with a 
screwless holder. The device has been 
called the “slide-inside” holder, which 
describes its action. As the illustration 
shows, there are two slides within the 
holder shell which may be pushed up 
or down by the pressure of the finger 
and thumb upon a small protruding 


“4g 

knob. When pushed to the “down” 
position these prongs slide into the 
globe, supporting it firmly yet without 
the possibility of undo stress caused by 
the expansion of the globe. The action 
of the slide is controlled by a slight 
tension and its proper position when 
holding the glass is secured by a small 
boss which engages when the slide is 
all the way down. 





Watthour Meter 


A new service type of direct current 
watthour meter, type C-15, has been 
placed on the market by the General 
Electric Company. This meter is 
smaller and lighter in weight than the 
company’s present type C-6. Other 
outstanding features are a thin cast 
alloy base; bottom connections with 
separate terminal compartment and re- 
movable terminals, and the same damp- 
ing magnets and register as used on 
standard service type alternating cur- 
rent meters. 


New Resistance Starters 
The Allen-Bradley Company of Mil. 


waukee has placed upon the market aq 
complete new line of resistance starters 
and across-the-line switches for indue. 
tion motors. Type J-1552 is a push. 
button starter for squirrel-cage motors 























up to 25 h. p., 220 volts, 35 h. p., 440- 
550 volts and self-starting polyphase 
motors up to 50 h. p., 440-550 volts. 
Type J-3052, illustrated above, is a 
push-button control starter for squirrel- 
cage motors. 





Conn., has placed on 4 
the market a new de- 
sign of appliance 
switch plug, which is 

a development of the 

tured by the com- 

pany for a number of years. The new 
plug is shorter and the composition is 
thicker. The contacts are made to fit 
3-16 inch round pins spaced 3-4 inches 
3-16 inch round pins spaced 11-16 to 
25-32 inches on centers. The plug, 
which is listed as Type 651 SP, is suit- 
able for use on electric irons made by 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 


Appliance Switch Plug 
The Bryant Elec- , 
tric Co., Bridgeport, 
type 651 appliance 
switch plug manufac- 
on centers with sufficient adjustment in 
the contacts to accommodate the plug to 
turing Company, American Electrical 
Heater Company, Dover Manufacturing 
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This is a small glass rod, 
rounded at one end. 


And this is a_ block of 
pure, transparant Bake- 
lite, machined and pol- 
lished like a pipe stem, 
slightly amber in color 
and clear as crystal. 


The rod is covered with 
genuine ‘*Undark’’ lum- 
inous paint, containing 
radium. 


The painted glass rod is 
put inside the Bakelite 
block and the two are 
cemented to the operat- 
ing lever of a Bryant 
tumbler switch. Simple. 
Perfect. Simply perfect. 


‘The Double Cure 
for Groping 





The Bryant flush tumbler switch with 
Bakelite luminous handle is a double cure 
for groping ;— groping in the dark for un- 
seen switch buttons, and groping in the 
industry for something new to sell. 


This Bryant switch has a handle of clear 
transparent Bakelite, which contains a glass 
rod painted with radium paint. It is a per- 
manent part of the switch and cannot come 
loose and be lost. It can be seen in the 
dark from any angle and it shines forever. 


This switch is the final step in the con- 
venience of electric lighting. 


The market for it is unlimited. It has no 
competitors. Your jobber has it in stock or 
can get it promptly. 


‘Notice the Lighting Equipment”” 


ANVANT **A Superior Wiring Device for every Electrical Need’’ 








SUPERIOR 
WIRING DEVICES 


THE BRYANT ELECTRIC COMPANY 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 






NEW YORK 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
342 Madison Ave. 844 West Adams St. 149 New Montgomery St. 
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Company, Estate Stove Company, Man- 
hattan Electrical Supply Company and 
the Waage Electric Company. The 
Bryant company will continue to man- 
ufacture the original Type 651. 





‘**Bi-Lite’’ Plug 
The Betts & Betts Corporation, 646 
West Forty-third street, New York City, 
has announced a new design plug which 
can be used in the customary prong re- 
ceptacle. It will accommodate either 


tandem or parallel blade plugs through 
the use of T-slots. Brass rings are spun 
around the ends of the two composition 
pieces so as to do away with rivets. It 
it 2 1-4 inches long and hugs the wall 


closely, being 1 1-4 inches wide at its . 


greatest width. 





Outlet Box Hanger 


A simple outlet box hanger has been 
designed and is being marketed by the 
Mid-West Metal Products Company, 
Muncie, Ind., under the trade name 
“Fitz-M-All Outlet Box Hanger.” The 


device may be used on old or new work 








with either conduit, loom or armored 
cables, and can be positioned up or 
It is 
made in two sections to facilitate instal- 


down for deep or shallow boxes. 


be used between stud- 
ding for side outlet boxes, as the sec- 


lation and can 


tions may be made into an adjustable 


bar, which extends from studding to 
studding. A clip fastens the box and at 
the same time clamps the bars together. 





Condensed Notes of Interest to 
the Trade 


A forty-eight page catalog, describ- 
ing the ventilation equipment manufac- 
tured by the American Blower Com- 
pany, of Detroit, outlining the large 
market and listing its dealer sales’ 
helps, has been issued for distribution 
to electrical dealers. 


The “Standard Reflectors” 
have been adopted by the Electrical 
Reflector and Novelty Company, of 
New York as its trade mark. All pat- 
terns produced by the company are 
being marked so. 


words 


The Peerless Light Company, of Chi- 


cago, has purchased the business of “the « 


Avalon [ron Works and will contimie 
the production of “Avalon Rustique” 
lighting fixtures. 


A new factory building is being con- 
structed by the American Fabric Com- 
pany, Inc., of Providence, R. I., manu- 
facturer of radio phone cords. The 
new building will have 13,000 square 
feet of floor space, giving the company 
a total of 35,000. As soon as the 
building is completed, the company 
will triple its equipment of braiding 
machines. 


The Economy Fuse & Manufacturing 
Company has moved its Chicago dis- 
trict sales office from 536 Transporta- 
tion Building to larger quarters at 513 
West Jackson Boulevard. The company 
announces the appointment of 
Morgan P. Ellis, for the past eight 
years assistant general sales manager, 


also 


as general sales manager. 


The General Electric Company has 
announced the following appointments: 
K. A. Hills as manager of the Daven- 
port office; S. E. Gates as manager of 
the Los Angeles office, and Bernhard 
Olsen as manager of the Spokane office, 
succeeding Mr. Gates. 


The Roller-Smith Company, of New 
York City, has issued bulletins Nos. 110 
and 150, the former describing direct- 
current, small, portable meters of their 
manufacture, the latter alternating- 


ill 
current portable instruments made by 
them. 


August E. Farrenkopf has been elec. 
ed secretary of Stanley & Patterson, 
Inc., electrical jobbers of New York 
City, and made general sales manager 
in direct charge of “Faraday.” “PR” 
and “DeVeau” products. 


AUGUST E. FARRENKOPF 


Mr. Farrenkopf has been in the elec- 
trical industry since 1902, having 
started to work with the DeVeau Tele- 
phone Manufacturing Company in th’ 
year. In 1917 when the DeVeau com- 
pany merged with Stanley & Patterson, 
Inc., he joined the forces of the new 
company as sales engineer and traveled 
widely in this country and Canada, vis- 
iting jobbers, contractors and engineers 
on sales promotion work. 


The A B Products Division of the 
National Screw & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Cleveland, Ohio, has issued a 
new catalog of their “ABolite” porce- 
lain-enameled steel reflectors. The cat- 
alog contains several pages of informa- 
tion on getting results from lighting 
installations which will interest the 
plant engineers and the contractor. 


The Western Electric Company has 
gotten out a Lighting Manual which 
contains much interesting information 
on lighting systems in general and on 
representative units which will fit into 
most lighting requirements. Copies of 
this Manual are available at all West- 
ern Electric branch houses. 





